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Note that there Is a Homework section and a Process Evaluation at the con- 
clusion of each session. Sessions 2 and 3 Include lists of suggested 
resources. These materials should be made available by the Coordinator 
and are valuable resources for you as well as for your participants. 

INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN This workshop, EXPANDING OPTIONS, Is designed to move participants from 

awareness and knowledge to action. This format proved to be very success- 
ful during our field-testing activity. We strongly recommend the learning 
progression of Sessions 1-4 for maximum effectiveness. 

Sessions 1 and 2 are organized to Increase awareness of and expand knowledge 
of sexism and sex-role stereotyping, and to create a common vocabulary. 
Sessions 3 and k focus on Title IX and Its Impact for counselors* They In- 
clude activities and materials for evaluation and for Improving sex equity 
In counseling and guidance programs. The fifth session, on assert I veness , 
Is optional for the Counselor Workshop. This session applies assertlve- 
ness training skills to sex equity problems, and It Is an Important addi- 
tion for the development of effect I ve change agents. 

Within each session, activities are organized so that your presentations 
(Mini -Lectures , etc.) are followed by some type of group and/or Individual 
activity that requires application olF the Information presented. This gives 
participants an opportunity to take some responsibility for their learning 
and allows you time to catch your breath. Time spent per activity can be 
lengthened or shortened according to your energy and participants' needs 
and interests. 

By preference of the local counselors, we scheduled the 12- to 15-hour work- 
shop as weekly 3-hour sessions, held after school In the late afternoon. 
Regular attendance was emphasized for optimal effectiveness. 

Investigate the possibility of securing credit for counselors through local 
university extension programs. This could be a valuable incentive for par- 
t i cipants . 

WE RECOMMEND ... We recormend that you read the Readings, do the Worksheets and Activities, 

and become thoroughly familiar with the Mini-Lecture content, coordinating 
each one with its accompanying Transparencies. Running a mock workshop 
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NOTES TO THE FACILITATOR 



EXPANDING OPTIONS provides sex equity training models for the K-12 school 
community.. The training workshops are designed to expand awareness and 
knowledge of the effects of sftxism and to Increase sex-aff I rmat I ve behavior 
In the educational environment. The target audience Includes teachers 
(elementary and secondary), students (Junior and senior high), student 
leaders, parents, administrators, counselors, and support staff. 

The EXPANDING OPTIONS package Includes a Coordinator's Guide and eight 
Facilitator' s Guides. The Coordinator's Guide contains Information on the 
development of the workshop model and the evaluation design, as well as a 
Resources List, Including books and other supporting Instructional materi- 
als. Each Facilitator's Guide provides sesslon-by-sesslon procedures and 
supporting materials. The Facilitator's Guide also contains all the Mlnl- 
Lectures, Activity Guides, handout materials for the participants (Assess- 
ment Instruments, Activity Cards, Readings, and Worksheets), and Trans- 
parency Masters called for in the workshop sessions. 
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This Counselor Workshop Facilitator' s Guide describes the content, process, 
and sequential learning experiences for four sessions, plus an optional 
fifth session on asserti veness . The sesslon-by-sesslon goals and objec- 
tives are achieved by a variety of means, such as large group discussion, 
small group activities, Individual Worksheets, brainstorming, Facilitator- 
delivered MInl-Lectures, and audiovisual presentations. 

Turn to Session 1, first page, and follow along as you read this paragraph. 
The first page of each session contains the title and goal(s) for that ses- 
sion. The far left column provides an outline of the major events. The 
timeline, the narrow, shaded column, gives an estimated time for each ac- 
tivity or activity group. Use I t as a gulde» but make adjustments to meet 
the needs of your participants. Centered on the page are the objectives 
and events, with step-by-step Instructions for you, the Facilitator. The 
next column to the right Includes pictographic cues, which highlight major 
activities. The final column Is a checklist of general and Instructional 
materials t s used In the session. Underlined print In this column In- 
dicates those Worksheets, MInl-Lectures, Transparency Masters (TMs) , Read- 
ings., etc., that are included In the EXPANDING OPTIONS package. All other 
titles listed are materials to be supplied by the Coordinator or Facilitator. 

18 
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with a group of five or six counselors or friends will help you anticipate 
possible snags and give you an opportunity to adjust the materials to meet 
the needs of your specific population. 

Check with the Coordinator regarding responsibility for reproduction and 
assembly of the reproducible materials for your workshop. 

Whenever possible, co-facl 1 1 tate sessions with a person of the opposite sex. 
We used male-female teams to demonstrate that the Issue Is a human one, af- 
fecting both sexes. Due to the sensitivity of the subject matter, some 
participants felt threatened and responded with anger and defenslveness. 
The sessions offer ample opportunity to work through this Initial resistance, 
provided that the Facilitator Is sensitive and accepting. 

The workshop facility should be equipped for audiovisual presentation and 
have a cha lkboard» and/or wall space on which to post newsprint. The avail- 
able space should be conducive to both small and large group Interaction. 



TO TEST OR NOT TO TEST 



Decide whether you will pre- and post-test participants and adjust workshop 
times accordingly. Counselors might be Interested In reviewing the test 
instruments even If testing Is not used as a part of the workshop design. 
There, are three Assessment Instruments Included for pre- and post-testing: 
What Do You Know About Sex Equity? developed by Resources for Non-Sexlst 
Environments to measure knowledge gain; Adult Rating Scale (ARS) , which 
measures behavior; and Person- Concept Incongruency Scale (PCIS), which 
measures attitudes. The first test requires 20-30 minutes and records the 
most changes; the other two measures require about 10 minutes each and show 
more subtle changes. Answers to the knowledge test and scoring procedures 
for the other two tests may be found In the Coordinator' s Gulden pp. 



FROM THOSE WHO VENTURED 



Hope for the best but be prepared for the worst. No matter how well you 
prepare. It will take longer and be harder than you expect. If anything 
can go wrong, It will. However, the experience will be worth It — more en- 
riching, expanding, and far-reaching than you could ever Imagine. Be 
creative and have fun I 
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SESSION 1 s INTRODUCTION TO SEX EQUITY 
Counselor Workshop 



GOALS: TO INCREASE AWARENESS OF SEXISM, BOTH PERSONAL AND SOCIETAL 
TO UNDERSTAND HOff LANGUAGE CAN REINFORCE SEX BIho 



H: 

GENERAL BUSINESS 10 



ASSESSMENT 
(optional pretesting) 
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INTRODUCTIONS ^ 
AND GOAL SETTING ::: 
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• •• 
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• •• 
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Re9i$ter participants. 

Schedule meeting dates and times. 

Distribute and review Che Worksheet 'Counselor Workshop 
Outline/* Explain the workshop format, Including Home- 
work, Readings, and Worksheets. 

Establish ground rules — e.g., attendance, smoking, breaks. 



OBJBCTZVn #i 

ParticipMta will identify personal expectations for the 
workshop . 



Introduce yourself, giving personal and professional Infor- 
matiOiU Share a personal goal. 

Have the counselor-participants Introduce themselves and 
have each state a personal goal so that they can identify 
their expectations and a direction for the workshop. 
(These goals will be used for the wrap-up evaluation In 
Session k.) Have participants say, "I'm ( name ) and I'd 
like to as a result of this workshop." 

Post the goals on newsprint and save them for Session 4. 

Review the overall workshop goals, and present Session I 
goals and overview. 



Explain the Assessment Instruments, and adjust workshop 
times to accommodate the pretesting. Administer the Assess- 
ment Instruments What Do You Know About Sex Equity? Adult 
fUtIng Scale, and Person-Concept Incongruency Scale. 



iargtt group 



worlcshMit 





Name tags 
$lgn«ln sheet 
Chalkboard 
Newsprint 
Masking tape 
Markers 
Overhead 
projector 



Counselor 

Wbrkshop 

butUne 



Poster with 
overall work- 
shop goals 

Poster with 
Session I 
goals and 
overview 

Poster with 
definition 
of sexisffl 

ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENTS: 
What Do You 



Know About 
Sex Equity? 



Adult Rating 
Scale 

Person -Concept 

Incongruency 
Scale 

5 
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::: objective #2 



••• 
••• 



::: participants will be able to define and give operational 

III examples of aexism in the work world, home, school, sod* 

III ety at large (media), and personal relationships, 

••• 

f •• 

It: 

DEFINITION AND ^^^^ fl^vc a working definition of sexism, as follows: 
DYNAMICS OF SEXISM attitude or action that stereotypes or discriminates 

ill against a person on the basis of sex—^whether intention- 
ill ally or unintentionally* Have participants expand and 
::: comment on the concept. » 
••• 

HI Present the Minl-Lecture **Sextsm: Definition and Dynamics,* 

::: using the Transparencies and relating the MInl-Lecture to 

Hi the participants* comronts. 

••• 

::: 

::: 

::: 

::: 

::: 

::: 

;:: 

::: 

••• 

::: 
::: 

••• 
••• 

:!: 

::: 
••• 
••• 
••• 

inrki-p ! r-i A-r * r^r- ^r- "* Conduct d group brainstorming session on a few exanples of 

I UtNll Fl CAT I ON OF SEXISM 15 sexism as It affects males and females In the following 



••• 
• 



areas: the work worlds home, school, society at large 
(media), and personal relationships. 



••• 
••• 



jj^ Divide the group Into triads. Distribute the Worksheet 

•'Vftiere Is Sexism?'* and assign each group one or two of the 
areas to complete » as time permits. 



<:3 



••• 
••• 
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In the large group, facilitate reporting back frwn the 
triads and record the responses on newsprint. Encourage 
additional examples fr«n participants. 





MINI-UCTURE: 
Sexismt Def i« 
nit Ion and 
Dynamici 

TMNSPARENCY 
HASTE Its: 
Oef Inltlons 
of iexism 

Oynamlcs of 
Sexlfffl 




mM-tectur» 




gs| 






bfokifllonfi 


WORKSHEET: 
Wher< U 
Sexism? 








m 


lftfg# group 



HOW SEXISM IS 
REFLECTED IN LANGUAGE 
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• •• 
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• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 
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SELECT OPTION 30 
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• . 

• • • 

• * • 



• •• 

• • • 



• •• 

• t* 

• •• 
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OBJECTIVE n 



Participants will identify examples of sexist languaae* 



Give the MInl-Lecturc **BIas in Language/* using the Trans- 
parencies^ so that participants can und tand the param- 
eters of linguistic bias In the transrrn on of se.; roles. 




Show the sUde/tape presentation Word Power or an appro- 
priate alternative. 

Briefly facilitate participant reactions. 



Select from the following options: 

Option 1 : Conduct a group brainstorming session on three 
ways sexism Is reflected In language: 

■ Omission ^ 

■ Demeaning 

« Stereotyping 



Record the examples, 
sell ng 5 1 tuat Ions . 



Encourage examples related to coun- 



mint*loctuf0 





optibnai 




HtNt-LECTUIC: 
Bias in 



Language 



TKANSPAKENCY 
HASTiftS: 
Societal Values 

Literal Inter- 
pretation" 

Inclusive Lan* 
quaye 

Stereotyping 



SLIOI/TAf^E 
PRCSCmrATION: 
Nbrd Power 

Projector 
Screen 
Cassette 
player 
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option 2 ; Distribute the Worksheet ^language: Make It 
Equitable** and have participants complete It tndlvldu* 
ally. 



Facilitate a large group discussion of the Worksheet, 
encouraging examples from counseling situations. 



••• 



Assign the Readings for the next session. 



• •a 

• •• 



HOMEWORK 5 



ft* 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 



Preview the next session. 

Post newsprint, one sheet headed **Women are . . . and one 
sheet headed ''Men are ..." Instruct each participant to 
write at least one adjective to describe men and one to de- 
scribe women before the participant leaves. Save the lists 
for Session 2 on stereotypes. 



••• 
••• 



• 

• 

••• 
• • • 
••• 



• 
• 

••• 

• 



••• 
• 

• •• 

•• • 
••• 
• • 
• 



PROCESS EVALUATION 5 



Conduct a process evaluation of the session, using the 
"Process Evaluation Form." 
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READINGS: 
Sex EquI ty 
Definitions 




Psychological 
Aspects o7 
iex tVfftr- 
encet 

How Sex Roles 
Can limit 



ASSESSHENT 
INSTRUMENT: 
Process Evalu- 
ation Form 



WORKSHEET 1 



COUNSELOR WORKSHOP OUTLINE 



This workshop is designed to Increase participants' sex 
equity awareness, knowledge, and skills. The format In- 
cludes homework and practical strategies for Implement- 
ing sex-aff I rmatl ve counseling In guidance programs. 



SESSION 1: INTRODUCTION TO SEX EQUITY 



SESSION ^: REVIEW AND APPLICATION 



SESSION 2: PERSPECTIVES ON SEX ROLES 



SESSION 5: 



ASSERT YOURSELF FOR EQUITY 
(optional ) 



SESSION 3: TITLE IX AND COUNSELING 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 1 



WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT SEX EQUITY? 



This Assessment Instrument was prepared by Resources for 
Non-Sexist Environments to accompany the EXPANDING OPTIONS 
sex equity workshops. 



INSTRUCTIONS: DO NOT WRITE ON THIS FORM. Place all answers on the answer sheet. 



PART 1: \. Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 . . . 
LEGAL BACKGROUND 

a. applies only to sex discrimination against women In education. 

b. Is a state law against sex discrimination. 

c. is a county ordinance against sex discrimination. 

d. Is a federal civil rights law prohibiting sex discrimination In 
education. 

e« Both a and d apply. 



2. Under Title tX regulations^ It Is required that education agencies . 



a. talce all steps necessary to end sex discrimination. 

b. adopt and publish grievance procedures. 

c. appoint a Title IX coordinator. 

d. file an assurance of ccmpi lance with the federal goverrHiient. 

e. Al 1 of the above 



3. Which is the clearest example of sex discrimination according to 
Title IX? 



a. Men and women are thought to have some innate differences. 

b. Boys are discouraged by counselors from going Into nursing. 

c. Girls are not permitted to take auto mechanics. 

d. Girls and boys are placed In separate sections of a wrestling 
course. 

e« Al I of the above 



What Do You KnoM About Sex EquityT/page 2 



k. Sex fairness is shown when ... 

a. the letter of the Title iX requirements is met. 

b. each person is actively encouraged to do the thing in which he 
or she has the greatest interest. 

c. a program is mounted to make up for past sex discrimination. 

d. efforts are made to stimulate interest in educational areas that 
are usually "off limits" to one sex or the other. 

5. Which of the practices below are permitted under Title 1X7 

a. Separate ranking by sex for admissions 

b. . Separate courses for boys and girls 

c. Ability grouping within P.E. classes 

d. Different graduation requirements for males and f«nales 

e. None of these is permitted. 

6. Sex bias Is expressed when ... 

a. boys are ridiculed for being Interested In a dance course. 

b. boys are not allowed to take home economics. 

c. women are paid less than men for the same work. 

d. separate graduation standards are used for males and females. 

e. Al I of the above 

7. A Title IX program that clearly shows sex-affixmative actions would 
include . . . 

a. appointment of a Title IX coordinator who his many other respon- 
sibilities. 

b. separate sections of sports classes for both sexes. 

c. active encourag«T)ent of women who want to enter executive- 1 eve I 
educational positions. 

d. no discourag«nent of boys who want to take home economics. 

e. Both b and c apply. 
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What Do You Know About SeX Equity7/page 3 



PART 2: 1. What is usually the last personal change to be made when sextstn ts ef- 
CHAN6E fectively reduced? 

a. Blaming others for the problems of sexism 

b. Integration of the needed changes into thought and behavior 

c. Intellectual understanding of the problem 

d. Feelings of guilt and anger 

e. Emotional identification with the opposite sex and a major change 
i n persona 1 1 ty 

2. The prospect of change Is likely to produce ... 

a. resistance In the form of apathy. 

b. Immediate acceptance as a natural process. 

c. a stimulating sense of challenge for nearly everyone. 

d. uneasiness about the unknown. 

e. Both a and d apply. 

3. When producing change, one should remember that . . . 

a. e9ch change will have an Isolated effect. 

b. one part of a system is independent of the rest. 

c. a change In one part of a system may change things In other parts. 

d. small changes are seldom effective even when added up. 

e. Both a and b apply. 

4. Which are the primary roles of a change agent? (Circle all appropriate 
answers . ) 

a. Disrupter 

b. Catalyst 

c. Solution giver 

d. Controller 

e. Finance acquirer 

f . Resource 1 inker 

5. A good change plan could Include which steps? (Circle all appropriate 
answers. )^ - 

a. Definition of the problem 

b. Takeover and control of the system 

33 34 13 
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What Do You Know About Sex Equtty7/page k 

c. Evaluation and follow-up 

d. A procedure to mintmtze knowledge and nmxtmize emotional change 

e. A process for tmp1«nentf ng the plan 

f. Straightforward use of a trled-and-true formula from earlier proj- 
ects 

PART 3: I. What Is the most accurate statement about text and reference books? 
LANGUAGE 

a. Dictionaries and encyclopedias rarely show sexism In their language. 

b. One of the least sexist dictionaries has been American Beritage, 

c. School texts usually show a good balance of references to males and 
females. 

d. Textbooks are generally sex affirmative In their «nphasis. 
. e. Legal texts show little sex bias. 

2. Examples of inclusive language are in . . . 

a. use of the word he to refer to people In general. 

b. reference to the office secretaries (female) as girls. 

c. more frequent use of he and him than she and her In school text* 
books. 

d. use of the word hom^BuJcer. 

e. virtually always showing scientists as males. 

3. Identify the phrase that reflects sexist language. 

a. The pioneers took their wives and children West. 

b. They grew to adulthood. 

c. The Smiths are an attractive couple. 

d. The supervisor was tough on the workers. 

e. She is not the right person for the Job. 

i». Sex stereotyping Is found In which of the following science and math 
text examples? 

a. »tlm helped Sally with her math. 

b. Jane bought five ribbons for $1.00. How much did each cost? 

c. John built two houses for $80 » 000 each. How much did he spend? 

d. Leaders In physics include £instein» Mach» and Roentgen. 
35 e. A1 I of the above 
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What Do You Know About Sex Equlty7/page 5 



5* Which is the most preferred form of speech when one Is avoiding sexist 
language? 

a. She was an outstanding sculptress. 

b; The moon landing was a giant leap for mankind. 

c. Both career men and career girls should consider entering the com- 
puter field. 

d. He was her Prince Charming. 

e. Kone of the above Is preferred. 

6. Our language' is structured so that . . . 

a. societal values are not reflected In legal documents. 

b. words such as he and man when used as general terms are niost often 
interpreted by children to refer equally to both males and females. 

c. "female" words tend to name things that are powerful and active. 

d. "f«nale" words refer to less desirable things as a rule. 

e. Both a and b apply. 
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PART ^: I. Sex differences In cognitive function make" which of the following true? 
BIOlOGiCAL/ 

PSYCHOLOGICAL a. Adolescent girls have, on the average, higher verbal ability scores. 

b. Tests of analytic ability favor girls. 

c. Spatial visualization averages are higher for adolescent boys. 

d. Al 1 of the above. 

e. Only a and c apply. 

2. Circle the answers for the statonents below that are true. 

a. Males are more resistant to disease than females are. 

b. Fcmiales usually have XX and males XY sex chrcMiosonw pairs. 

c. Genetic defects are more ccMnmon in f«na1es. 

d. Boys tend to have more muscle tissue than girls do. 

e. Hales tend, at every stage of growth, to be larger and stronger % 
than females. ^ 

f. Premenstrual tension Is Innate among women. 

g. Middle-class ^nerlcan males tend to be more physical I y aggressive 
than their f«nale counterparts. 

h. There is clear evidence that In every culture males are more ag** 
gressive than their female counterparts. 
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What Do You Know About Sex Equtty?/page 6 

3. Th« word androgyny lnq>l!es . . . 



a. neuterfng of traditional sex roles. 

b. that men take on the traditional sex role of women. 

c. that women take on the traditional sex role of men. 

. d. that both sexes are free to assume aspects of both sex roles, 

e. movement toward a homosexual society and away from heterosexual I ty. 

k. Our general concept of mental health for adults tends to be . . . 

0 

a. negatively related to descriptions of healthy females. 

b. positively related to descriptions of healthy females. 

c. negatively reUted to descriptions of healthy males. 

d. positively related to descriptions of healthy males, 
-e. Bot|i^ and d apply. 

5* Sex hormones . • • 

a. have little to do with the gender of a child. 

b. tightly control the sex role adopted by a child. 

c. are found as andr<^ens only in males. 

d. help produce secondary sex characteristics at puberty. 

e. clearly are more potent than socialization In the development of 
sex- typed behavior. 

PART 5: I. "All mothers love their children more than fathers do" Is an example 
SOCIALIZATION of ... . 



a. sex bias. 

b. sex focusing. 

c. sex stereotyping. 

d. sex-role social ization. 

e. sex-role identification. 



2. Sex-role socialization in schools Includes . . . 
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a. role models In texts and literature. 

b. differences In teacher response to boys and girls. 

c. differences In teacher expectations for boys and girls. 
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d. the physical environment of the classroom. 

e. AH of the above 

3* According to the research of Honey and Erhardt, when surgery, etc., Is 
used to change the apparent sex of very young children . . . 

a. careful social l-zat Ion leads to ^ood adjustment in the n^ gender 
identity. 

b. gender Identity stays the same as the genetic one in spite of 
changes in sex-^role socialization. 

c. some change In gender identity takes place but much confusion re« 
mains. 

d. the child is likely to become severely emotionally disturbed during 
adolescence. 

e. Both b and d apply. 

k. Although males and females overlap greatly on all behavioral patterns, 
reliable average differences are found that show . . . 

a. even as children males are stronger. 

b. young girls have wider shoulders than boys do. 

c. when social play begins, boys show more aggression than girls do. 

d. finales are clearly more nurturant than males are In the American 
middle class. 

e. Both c and d apply. 

5. When learning sex roles from adult role models In the home . . 

a. girls show more anxiety about their roles than boys do. 

b. men spen' many hours a week with their children. 

c. the role model for girls Is less clear than that for boys. 

d. boys are more often harshly punished when they deviate from the 
"male" sex role than are girls when they deviate from the "female" 
role. 

e. mothers teach the "female" sex r'^le but have little to do with 
teaching the "male" role. 

6. Ster^types of f&nale/male behaviors are . . . (Circle all appropriate 
answers.) 

a. learned almost entirely at borne. 
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b. reinforced by brothers, sisters, and playmates. 

c. systematically portrayed In films, on TV, and In other media. 

d. vigorously opposed In the typical classroom. 

e. seldom found In everyday language. 

f. used to assign work and play. 

g. mostly learned by casual observation without the need for active 
reinforcement. 

7* Children ... 



a. are often aware of their gender labeT by age three. 

b. do not learn the details of their social sex roles until adoles* 
cence. 

c. are treated the same, regardless of sex, until age two. 

d. (both male and fanale) are equally valued by most cultures. 

e. Both a and b apply. 



a. widened since 1955. 

b. shown a steady decrease since I955« 

c. decreased dramatically In the last few years. 

d. slK>wn little change over the years. 

e. always been quite small for comparable work. 

2. Which 'statements about women's place In the world of work are accurate? 
(Circle all appropriate answers.) 

a. Homemaking is still the full-time job of most women. 

b. Host women work only to get luxuries, while their husbands earn 
enough on v^lch to live well. 

c. Four out of five working women are heads of households. 

/ d. On the average, men who have not finished high school earn more 
than women who graduate from college, 
e. On the average, minority women workers earn more than minority men 



PART 6: 
EMPLOYMENT 



I. 



The 



gap between men's and women's incomes has . . . 



do. 
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3* Empioyment for wonwn ... 

a. has recently shifted toward somewhat better opportunity tn profes- 
sional and technical fleldSr 

b. will shift by 1985 to lessar percentages In the secretarial and 
. typing fields. 

c. Is currently less occupational 1y segregated than It was 20 years 
ago. 

d. Is moving toward equa>1 pay by 1984. 

e. Both c and d apply. 

k. Working women ... 

a. have iMdIan earnings nearly equal to those of men. 

b. are more likely to have more education than women who do not work. 

c. 'are seldom found In husband/wife families. 

d. ' mostly work part-time. 

e. Both b and c apply. 

5. Which statement Is accurate regarding labor force participation? 

a. Women make up 51 percent of the country's labor force. 

b. HIddle-aged women are responsible for most of the increase In the 
female labor force. 

c. in nearly half of all marriages, both husband and wife are wage 
earners. 

d. Three out of four employed women work full-time. 

e. Both c and d apply. 
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What Do You Know About Sex Equity? 
Answer Sheet 



NAME: 



Date: 



IVSTRVCTIONSs Circle the correct Mswers, 



PART 1: 


1. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


5. 


^ a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


LEGAL BACKGROUND 
























2. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


6. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 




3. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


7. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 






a_ 


b 


c 


d 
















PART 2: 


1. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


4. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


CHANGE 


























2. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


5. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 




3. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 














PART 3: 


1. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e ■ 


k. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


UNGUAGE 


























2. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


5. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 




■» 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


6. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


PART k; 


1. 


a 


b 


-c 


d 


e 


k. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


BIOLOGICAL/ 




a 






















PSYCHOLOGICAL 


2. 


b 


c 


d 


c f g h 


5. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 



f 
f 



3. a b 



e 
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1. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


5. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


SOCIALIZATION 


2. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


6. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 




3. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


7. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 




k. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 
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EMPLOYMENT 


2. 
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d 


e 


5. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 



3. a b 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 2 



ADULT RATING SCALE 



NAME _AGE 



SEX: M F DATE: 



JNSTRlKTIONSt Rate or characterize yourself according to the following scale. Choose a 

response from i>5 (very seldom to very frequently) which best indicates how 
often you choose to do the thing that is described. Place the number in 
the blank at the left of each iten. 



\ 2_ 2 5 5 

VERY SELDOM SOMETIMES FREQUENTLY VERY 

SELDOM FREQUENTLY 

1. YOU ARE ACTIVE AND ENERGETIC. EXAMPLE: You are vigorous and 

work hard; you are busy and on the move. 

2. YOU ENGAGE OTHERS IN HELPING YOU. EXAMPLE: You seek out and 

get others to show you how to do things; you look for and re- . 
ceive advice, 

3. YOU PLEASE OTHERS. EXAMPLE: You are cooperative and conform^ 

ing; you do what others want you to do, 

k. YOU STAND UP FOR YOUR RIGHTS. EXAMPLE: You act assertively; 

t^u do not react timidly or shyly, 

5. YOU BUILD AND FIX THINGS. EXAMPLE: You put things together; 
you figure out how to put broken things in working order, 

6. YOU MODEL AUTHORITATIVE ROLES. EXAMPLE: You help authorities 

and try to enforce rules; you imitate the behavior of those in 
authority. 
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Adult Rating Scale/page 2 



I 



VERY 
SELDOM 



SELDOM 



SOMETIMES 



FREQUENTLY 



VERY 
FREQUENTLY 
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7. YOU ARE DARING AND ADVENTURESOME. BXAMPLBt You attempt phys- 
ical featsf you take chances in your daily activities, 

8. YOU EXPRESS AFFECTION. EXAMPLE: You hug and kiss others; you 
are tender and loving with others, 

3. YOU ARE RESPONSIVE TO AUTHORITY. sXMPLBi You are quick to be 
obedientf you do not talk back to or question those in author- 
ity, 

10. YOU ARE SENSITIVE TO OTHERS' FEELINGS. BXAMPLBt You treat 

others in terms of their needs/ you are not critical of others, 

n. YOU SHOW STRENGTH AND PHYSICAL PROWESS. EXAMPLE: You pick up 
heavy things/ you challenge others to feats of strength and 
speed, 

52. YOU ARE CAREFUL IN APPEARANCE. BXAMPUl: You take time to keep 
clean and neat; you call attention to your appearance, 

13. YOU TAKE CARE OF OTHERS. EXAMPLE: You comfort others when 
they are hurt; you help others with their problems, 

\k. YOU MAKE YOUR OWN DECISIONS. EXAMPLE: You do not depend on 
others in deciding what to do; you are decisive in making 
choices, 

15. YOU ARE COMPETENT IN DEALING WITH THE ENVIRONMENT. EXAMPLE: 
You understand how things work; you are persistent and curious 
in finding solutions to problems, 

16. YOU ARE PHYSICALLY AGGRESSIVE. EXAMPLE: You push or hit back 
if atK>ther hits or pushes you; you use force if you can't get 
something, 

17. YOU DISPLAY MANNERS. EXAMPLE: You treat others very politely 
and act courteous and well behaved. 

50 



1 _2 3 k 5 

«cfjft SOMETIMES FREQMENTLY VERY 

FREQUENTLY 

18. YOU PARTICIPATE IN SPORTS AND ACTIVE GAMES. SXAMPLBt You play 

strenuous games/ you take part in rough competition, 

YOU KEEP THINGS NEAT AND ORDERLY. EXAMPLE: You pick up your 

things and put them away, 

20. YOU LEAD OTHERS. EXAMPLEt You initiate and organize activ- 
ities; you influence others* decisions. 



The Adult Rating Scale was developed by ROBERT C. NEWMAN, Ph.D. All. rights 
reserved. 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 3 



PERSON-CONCEPT INCONGRUENCY SCALE 



NAME 



AGE 



SEX: M 



DATE: 



INSTRUCTIONS t 



Below iuce 16 pairs of words with 7 spaces between each pair. Read each 
pair of words. Choose the space that best describes how you see women . 
For example, if you see waaen as "extrmely friendly," check the far left 
space. If you see women as "extr&aely unfriendly check the far right 
space. If you feel women are somewhere in between, then check the space 
that best describes your response. 
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THE WAY t %U WOW^ 
I 2 3 ^ S i 7 

Frisnrfty _Unfrl«f»ily 

VMk ^^^^^ $tro«g 

Moti vat«tf ^^^^^^^ AI«U$i 

Cr\m\ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^f^ 

t>%%9 ^ _ _ _ that low 

Slow ^ ^ f—t 

Happy 

Soft ^ ^ ^ Hard 

Soclablo Untocloblo 

ExclUbU U\m 

M fiood 

Frto ^ «^ _ «^ «^ «^ Cofittratiiod 

Pattlvo . ActI V 

WUo Foollili 

tous 

Co«p)«x %\m^\% 



nMMMB fomi TO mr moot nM 



00 WOT m Httg 



Total 
Total 
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Person-Concept incongruency Scale/page 2 



On this page please rate how you would like women to Jba. 



TNC WAV 1 WOULD LIKE WOMEN TO IE 
\ 2 I k S i 7 


'I 


Fl-F (F,-F)» 


Friendly 


Unfriendly 


1^* 




WMk 

t 

Notlv«t*4 


Strong 


P^ 




AImIms 


A^* 




CriMl 


Kind 


E^ 






ShalloM 


* 


- 


SiM* 


fast 


A_ 




Happy ^ 


Sad 


E * 


- „^ 


Soft 


H«rd 






SocUbU UntocUbU 
Excitabi* c«Im 


E * 




l«<l 


fiood 






Fr«« 


Cons trai nod 


P * 




Pattiv* 


Actlvo 






Wit* 


Foolish 


E * 




Nunorotit 


Soriout 






Complex 




A * 






Total r, 








Total F|-F 








Total (F,-F)2 ^ 
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Person-Concept Incongruency Scale/ page 3 



INSTRUCTIONS: Below are 16 pairs of words* There are 7 spaces between each pair. Read 

each pair of words. Choose the space which best describes how you see men. 
For example, if you see men as "extremely friendly," check the far left 
space. If t/ou see aen as "extremely unfriendly," check the far right 
space. If you feel men are somewhere in between, then check the space 
which best describes your response. 



THE yAY 1 SEE 


HEN 












1 * J ~ 7 










r-n 




FrtM^iy ^„ 




Unfritndly 


E * 


— 


— 


— 






Strong 


^— 


— 


— 


— 


Motfiv«tt4 




AI«)M» 


A * 


— 


— 




Cru«l 




Kin4 




— 


— 


— 


Omo ^ , 




ShallOM 


P * 


— 


— 


— 


SIOM 




F*st 


A_ 


— 


— 




Happy 




Sad 


E * 


— 


— 




Soft 








— 






SoclabU 






E * 








ExcltabU 




C«l« 










M 




6ood 










f rM 




Confttralnad 


P * 








PA»«iv« „ _ , 




Actlv« 














Fooiith 


E * 








Hymrous 




S«riout 


P ' 








COffplM ^. ^ 




Sliipl« 


A * 









Total M 

Total m2 

Total r-H 

Total (F-«)2 _ 
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rson-Concept Incongruency Scale/page k 



On this page please rate how you would like men to be. 



THE WAV I ypULD LIKI MEW TO tt 
I 2 J 4 5 i 7 

— Unfrl 

W^k Strong 

»tetl¥«t«d AliiUst 

Cru«l Kind 

0^ ShalloM 

Slow ^ r«tt 

Happy U4 



Soft 



Hard 



/ 



Joel«bl« UntocUbi* 

t«elt«bU Cal« 

M 6ood 

fr— Constr«l 

^••••v« ^ Activ* 

, foolUh 

Hu»rou« ^ Sariout 

Comft\*A Simpi* 




Total H| 

Total Hj-M 

Total (M|-M)2 _ 

Total F|-M| 

Total (r|-M|)2 
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Adapted from the Self-concept Evaluation Location Form (SELF), copyright 
1973 by Richard E. Carney, Gil Spielberg, and Clifford W. Weedman. All 
rights reserved. Reproduction of the SELF or PCIS without written permis- 
sion of the publishers Is expressly forbidden. The SELF Is available from 
Dr. Richard E. Carney, 3308 Midway Ct., Suite 835, San Olego, CA 92110. 



MINI-LECTURE: SEXISM: DEFINITION AND DYNAMICS 



This Mlnl*Lecture provides an Introduction to key terms and issues regarding 
sextsm. Information on the nature of sexism In our society and the way It Is 
perpetuated Is included. 



SEXISM: A DEFINITION Sexism Is subtle and pervasive. It affects everyone, males as well as 

females. Sexism Is not a woman's Issue; It Is a human one. Narrowly dc* 
fined sex roles limit options In every area of our lives. Because most of 
us are largely unaware of the subtle existence of sexism, the focus of the 
next series of sessions will be to take a look at sexism as It manifests 
itself In our personal as well as professional lives, and to Identify 
strategies to overcome Its negative effects. 

[Display the Transparency "Definitions."] 

Sexism may be defined as ant; .attitude or action that atereotypea or dia^ 
criminates against a person on the baaia of aex'-^hether intentional or 
unintentional . 



SEXISM IS USUALLY Discrimination Is often unintentional. We have so absorbed our culture's 
UNINTENTIONAL assumptions and expectations about how males and females should be that we 

are unaware of their influence on our Interactions with others. An exampl* 
of this is the use of the term "room mother." The word assumes that this 
duty Is a female function and unintentionally excludes men. Teachers would 
be only too glad to have a room parent who is male. Decisions and assump- 
tions that use sex as a criterion for assignment of Job responsibilities, 
participation In active or quiet play, or determination of acadmilc perfor- 
mance are other examples of unintentional sexism. 

We all have sexist attitudes and act In sexist ways. Being nonsexiat means 
that our attitudes and assumptions about ourselves and others are not based 
on ster^types about men and women, but are based on individual capabil- 
ities and interests. It doesn't mean that women shouldn't be hom«nakers. 
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or that men shouldn't be the major providers. Being nonsexist means that 
roles will be assumed according to Individual needs, desires, and talents. 



SEXISM IS INSTITUTIONAL In American Institutions, which are supposedly based on the premise of 

"equality for alU'^^equal participation of females and males Is not a re- 
ality. Although there are numerous laws supporting "equal opportunity" for 
groups who have been discriminated against In the past, Institutions change 
slowly. Currently, every major Institution In our society Is dominated by - 
men: government, law, education, health care, defense. Industry, rel Igloo, 
and other spheres of activity, in respect to sexism In education. Title IX 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of sex. Yet there are educational 
practices, despite Title IX compliance efforts, that are sexist. 

Athletic programs for males, for example, receive more support and promo- 
tion than programs for females. Also, career guidance practices and test- 
ing services differentiate on the basis of sex. 



DYNAMICS OF SEXISM SexIsm, like any other "Ism," Is self- perpetuating. This self-perpetuating 

dynamic can be visualized as a cycle of learning and reinforcement. (DIs- 
r!ay the Transparency "Dynamics of Sexism" to explain the following ex- 
ample. ] 

Let's use the stereotype "hot-tempered redheads" as an example of this dy- 
nam I c. 

• Experience ; A person with red hair flares up In anger. 

■ Learning ; This person Is angered easily and has red hair. 

■ General Izatlon ; People with red hair are hot-tempered (the generaliza- 
tion becomes the stereotype). 

■ Prejudgment : Next time you encounter a redhead, you expect her or him to 
get angry easily. Prejudices distort our perception and experience. 

■ Behavior That Discriminates ; As you expect redheads to get angry, you 
act differently with them or avoid Interactions with them altogether. 
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■ Reinforcement (Selective Ignoring) ? Whenever you see a redhead get 
angry » you make a mental note of the behavior, even though perhaps only 
one of many redheads you see acts that way. We tend to "see" or notice 
the behavior we expect. [Have the group give examples.] 
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DEFINITIONS 

SEXISM ANY ATTITUDE OR ACTION THAT STEREOTYPES OR 

DISCRIMINATES AGAINST A PERSON ON THE BASIS OF SEX— 
WHETHER INTENTIONAL OR UNINTENTIONAL 

SEX EQUITY ATTITUDES OR ACTIONS THAT ENCOURAGE INDIVIDUALS 
TO DEVELOP AND ACHIEVE THEIR OPTIMAL POTENTIAL AS 
HUMAN BEINGS RATHER THAN AS MEMBERS OF A SPECIFIC 
GENDER GROUP 



/ 
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DYNAMICS OF SEXISM 
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WORKSHEET 2 



WHERE IS SEXISM? 



INSmvCTIONSi Brainstorm examples of sexism in each of the following areas. 



SCHOOL 



FEMALE 



MALE 



WORK WORLD 



HOME AND 
FAMJLY 
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Where Is Sex!sm?/page 2 

SOCIETY AT 
LARGE 



PERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 
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MINI-LECTURE: BIAS IN LANQUAQE 



This MIni-Lccture addresses the Importance of language, as well as specific areas 
of language usage that are considered in the Morlcshop activities. 



SOCIETAL VALUES Our language both teaches and reflects societal values. [Use the Trans- 
parency "Societal Values" to illustrate.] As a specific example, con- 
sider the words JbacAeior and spinster. Children learn that In one sex» 
singleness is valued, while in the other, value is lost. 

The societal values of th«t 1700s are reflected In the language of the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Independence. These documents use the 
pseudo-generic* man, which meant only white, property-owning males. This 
Interpretation Is still used by the courts. The I4th and 15th Amendments, 
for minority males, and the 20th Amendment, for women, were necessary to 
give these groups the right to vote. 

The language we use reflects our culture and thereby shapes our thoughts* 
But this shaping is not one-way. Language changes as the Individuals In 
the culture alter and expand their values and {knowledge. WE CAN HAVE AN 
EFFECT. The word Black instead of Negro Is an example of rapid change In 
word usage that reflects changing atti tudes— attl tudes changed via vigorous 
civil rights activities and increased Blacic pride. 



LITERAL UNDERSTANDING [Use the Transparency "Literal Interpretation" to illustrate.] Children, 

as well as adults, have a literal understanding of language. When we hear 
the word polic&nan, we visualize a jaon. Man-Ziours means that men are work- 
ing, rrat women. The Draice Universi ty study abstracted in your Reading 
showed that college students visualized males when the pseudo-generic man 



Generic refers to all members of a class or group. 
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was used, and that when truly generic words like people were used, signlf 
icantly more fentale Images were included. 



INCLUSIVE LANGUAGE [Use the Transparency ''Inclusive Language" to illustrate.] Related to our 

fiteral understanding of language is the use of inclusive language, Expres* 
sions such as "man-hours," "men of science," and "man Invents the wheel" ex- 
clude and omit the contributions and participation of females. Sex-inaluaiv 
or aex-fair language includes ail relevant people. For example, if hvmana 
invented the wheel, females may then be visualized as part of this group. 
A book titled Fajnous Scientists instead of Men of Science will more likely 
be thought to include mention of the Nobel Prize-winning physicist Haria 
Goepper Mayer. 

STEREOTYPED LANGUAGE [Use the Transparency "Stereotyping" to illustrate.] Stereotyped language 

includes limited assumptions about how a male or female can be. "The 
nurse . . . she" and "act like a man" are examples. The assumptions here 
are that men are not nurses, or that men must not show their feelings. 
Stereotyping occurs as a pattern of assumptions. Children perceive these 
patterns and limit their behaviors and aspirations accordingly. 

The stereotype of the female as less important than the male must also be 
considered, since both girls and boys learn to devalue females through de- 
meaning or belittling language. Examples of this will be found in the 
Worksheet we kMI be doing. Sissy is an example of language that'demeans 
males, but note that the insult has to do with being "like a woman." 



SUMMARY Since children learn about societal values and society's expectations for 

them through che language used by adults, it is important for us, as people 
involved In the schools, to examine our language and to see that we are 
expanding options and not Inadvertently limiting them. 
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Literal Interpretation 
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Inclusive Language 
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WORKSHEET 3 



LANGUAGE: MAKE IT EQUITABLE 



Adapted from materials developed by Margaret Budd and 
Myrra Lee for the San Otego Unified School District. 



i. INCLUSIVE LANGUAGE 



A. INSTRUCTIONS: Rewrite the following exeuaples so that they are non- 
sexist and inclusive. 



1. early ma n early people 

2. Neanderthal man 

3. cavemen 



7« pol Iceman^ 
8. man-made 



9. chairman 



k. congressman_ 
5. fireman 



10. lK>usewife 



1 1 . motherhood 



6. When man Invented the wheel 



12. History of the Black Man In 
America 



fl. INSTRUCTIONS: Rewrite these sentences (quoted from career aiaterials) 
so they include both sexes. 



How does the postman get his Job? How do postal carriers get their 
jobs? 
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2. Select the owner of a business and make pictures for the bulletin board 
of the people he must pay and the materials he must purchase. 



3. The secretary who does not make the most of her physical attributes Is 
not doing herself justice. 

The social worker concentrated her skills In family practice. 

5. Have students find out where their fathers work. 



11. STEREOTYPING AND DEMEANING LANGUAGE 

INSTRUCTIONS t Rewrite the underlined words to make th&n equal or paral^ 
lei for men and women, 

1 . the fair sex ; the weaker sex waaeni f&nales 

2. girls In the office/men In the office 

3. man and wife 

k. old maid , bachelor 

5. career man; career girl 

6. The works of Hemingway, Steinbeck and Miss Buck were widely read. 
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7. Mr. McAllister runs the garage In partnership with his wlfe > a striking 
blondet who mans the pump . ^ 



8. sissy , tomboy 

III. STEREOTYPI NC I N TEXTBOOKS 

INSTRUCTIONS: Rewrite the examples so that stereotypes about men and women 
are not reinforced, 

1. the founding fathers the foutHiers 



2. Pioneers moved West, taking their wives and children with them. 



3. In New England, the typical farm was so small that the owner and his 
sons could take care of It by themselves. 



A. Al listened tolerantly to the ladles' chatter. 




5. Math problem: Susie bought a doll for $3.68, and Billy bought a toy 
truck for $3.50. How much more did Susie pay? 
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WORKSHEET ANSWER KEY 
Language: Hake It Equitable 



The following are suggested answers* and are not meant to be definitive. 



I. A. 2. people, humans 

3. cave dwel lers 

k. m«nbers of Congress 

5. fire fighter 

6. humans 

7. pol Ice officer 



8. synthetic, artificial, handmade 

9> the chair, chairperson 

10. hotmunaker 

1 1 . parenthood 

12. Black History 



B. 2. people who must be paid, etc. 

3. Make It plural; change "attributes" to "appearance." 

Delete the pronoun "her." 
5. Change "fathers" to "parents." 



II. 



2 . women 

3. man and woman, or 
husband and wife 

h. single woman 

5* woman 



6. Delete "Miss" for parallel usage. 

7. Mr. and Mrs. McAllister run the 
garage as partners. 

8. sensitive 



III. 
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2. Pioneer families moved West. 

3. the family could take care 

k. Judy listened tolerantly to the men's chatter. 

5. Change or reverse the toys— let Susie buy stamps and Billy a teddy 
bear. 
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READING 1 



SEX EQUITY DEFINITIONS 

/ 



Use the following definitions as a basis for discus* 
sions during the EXPANDING OPTIONS Workshop. 



SEXISM 



SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPE 



'EX- ROLE SOCIALIZATION 



ANDROGYNY 



GENDER ROLE 
GENDER IDENTITY 
SEX EQUITY 



Any attitude or action that stereotypes or dtscrtmt nates against a person 
on the basts of sex-^-whether intentional or unintentional 

A narrowly defined ^'masculine'* or ^'feminine** behavior or role based on 
society *s expectations that males and females are ''naturally*' different 

The process by which sex-typed behaviors are taught and reinforced by 
society through socialization agents, i.e., home, school, peers, institu** 
tions, media 

From the Greek roots "andr*" and "gyne," meaning male and fenale; indicates 
a balanced expression of ^'masculine" and "feminine" traits to allow each 
sex the full range of human characteristics needed for individual actual*- 
izatlon 

Everything a person says or does to indicate to others and self the degree 
to which that person is male or female 

The internalized image of oneself as male or female and the internal stan* 
dards for Judging sex*appropr iate behaviors 

Attitudes or actions that encourage Individuals to develop and achieve 
their optimal potential as human beings rather than as members of a spe- 
cific gender group 
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READING 2 



SEX ROLES AND THE SOCIALIZATION 
PROCESS 

This Reading was prepared by Resources for Non*Sexist 
Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, to accom- 
pany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for school 
communities, K-12. 



INTRODUCTION 



How many times have you heard someone turn to another person and with a 
knowing look say, '*Just like a man" or "Just like a woman"? Such expres- 
sions point out our cultural expectations concerning the ways males and 
females should act. And, until recently, these expectations were quite 
narrow and Inflexible. One's sex was a major criterion for assigning tasks 
and maintaining social order. But today, many people are questioning the 
value of some sex' typed rotes and behaviors. In the worlds of work, sports, 
and personal relationships, the differences between male and female roles 
are no longer as rigidly defined as In the past. 



WHAT IS SEX-ROLE 
SOCIALIZATION? 



Sex-role socialization is the teaching of sex-typed behaviors. It is a 
principal means for preparing young people to fit a culture's preconceived 
adult roles. Often these roles do not take into consideration the natural 
talents and interests of the individual. 



We have been raised to believe that males and females are different, even 
opposltes, as is reflected in the phrase "the opposite sex." It Is easy to 
list qualities that illustrate these conceptual differences. Hen should be 
brave, strong and intelligent. They should hide their feelings and control 
rather than cooperate. They should also be financially successful and ded- 
icated to their work. In contrast, women sNDuld be supportive, soft, and 
Intuitive. They should work outside the home only when absolutely neces- 
sary. 
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Sex Roles and the Socialization 
Socialization Agents 



WHAT IS A SEX ROLE? 



Sex Roles Are Learned 



How Are Sex 
Roles Learned? 



Process/page 2 



Our social Institutions, such as schools, the government, the legal system, 
and religious groups, teach and reinforce these stereotypical Ideal male 
and female roles. Language dnd the media portray glamorized Images of the 
ideal ma!e and the Ideal female. The Individual's acceptance and modeling 
of these sex-role Ideal s wl 1 1 strongly affect expectations of self and 
others, as well as career aspirations and achievements. Socialization 
agents also include parents, teachers, reading materials, peers, and toys. 

A sex tole (sometimes referred to as gender role) Is a set of behaviors and 
expectations that are taught and reinforced by society. Through verbal and 
nonverbal messages, the young child is rewarded for appropriate behaviors, 
a reward that reinforces the sex role. These behaviors and expectations 
are Internalized by the child, becoming a part of her or his sex or gender 
dentity. Gender identity, then, may be described as the Internalized 
image of oneself as being either female or male and the Internalized stan- 
dards for judging self and others. Initially, a child learns appropriate 
gender Identity through interaction with significant adults. 



Although the American culture has consistently maintained that males and 
females are different, researchers have found little evidence In our soci- 
ety to support the theory that sex roles are based on Inherent differences 
between the sexes. In every culture, different sex-role expectations and 
responsibilities exist for each sex, but anthropologists have found that 
.ex roles vary greatly from society to society. Margaret Head and others 
have found Instances of societies where some sex-role behaviors are the re- 
verse of those of Western cultures. 

Sex-role behaviors are learned. This is the reason that concepts of "mas- 
culinity" and "femininity" vary from culture to culture, as sex roles dic- 
tate how Individuals should act. It Is now felt that the interaction of 
DOth nature and ncrture (genes and the environment) shapes the individual. 
(See the Reading ''Biological Aspects of Sex Differences.") 



Psychologists believe that by the time children are three, they know their 
gender labels (Kagen, 1969). 8y the time they reach school age, they are 
aware of which sex they are and what behavior patterns and psychological 
characteristics are expected of them (Kohlberg, I566). Such expectations 
are communicated by both adults and peers. 
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There are differing theories concerning how a child perceives and learns 
appropriate sex-role behaviors. Three significant theories, summarized be- 
low, attempt to explain how sex roles are learned. These theories have had 
considerable Impact upon child-rearing and educational practices. 



Psychoanalytic The Freudian and psychoanalytic theories of gender learning are largely re- 
Theory lated to Freud's belief that both males and finales go through steges of 
"psychosexual" development, and the main source of conflict for the Indi- 
vidual is to resolve his or her attachments to and desire for the parent of 
the opposite sex. At the same time, the psychoanalytic theory emphasizes 
that the major process for learning sex roles Is through the Imitation of 
the same-sex parent, or role modeling. Freud endorsed the view that the 
pattern of psychosexual development and the development of sex roles was 
normal, innate, and instinctual (anatomy Is destiny), and that all devia- 
tions were abnormal. 



Social Learning The social learning theory (Mlschel, 19/0; Bandura and Wal ters, 1963) tends 
Theory to de-emphasIze biology. Instead It stresses the role of positive and neg- 
ative reinforcement in the learning of sex-typed behaviors* According to 
the social learning theorists, sex roles are learned through reinforcement, 
modeling, and Imitation* The Individual learns not only on the basis of 
the consequences of her or his behavior, but also by observing the conse- 
quences of the behavior of others. This is called 'Vicarious** learning or 
indirect reinforcement. For example, when a young boy sees a classmate 
being ridiculed for behaving like a ''sissy*' or when a girl Is praised be- 
fore her friends for neatness, other children learn by observation hcM they 
should behave. 

Parents are particularly important In the social learning theory. Young 
children Imitate the parent of the same sex (as well as same-sex siblings) 
and are reinforced for this Imitation. In later years, teachers, the media, 
and books show specific behaviors that are clearly differentiated as more 
appropriate for females or for males. 



Cognitive Kohlberg (1966) has developed a theory of sex typing based on cognitive de- 
Theory velopment of the Individual. His theories have been influenced by the work 
of Piaget, the French educator. Kohlberg believes that the Individual first 
gains a concept of appropriate male and female behaviors through observe- 
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tlon, and then tries to behave In the same manner. An example of the way 
this works Is offered by Jerome Kagan (I969): 

A child learns sex-role standards the way he [sic] has learned 
that certain objects are called boys and men; others girls and 
women. He learns the definition by noting what they do, how 
they look, and what they wear, and by listening and watching as 
others discuss the sexes. The categorization of human beings 
Into the two sexes, usually In place by two-and-a-half years. 
Is one of the earliest conceptual classifications a child makes. 

All three theories hold that much In the development of sex roles Is 
learned behavior that starts at an early age. Host authorities believe 
that these theories highlight three Important aspects of sex-role learning, 
although no one theory covers them dll. Sex-role Identity Is believed to 
be acquired by (1) the Influence and Imitation of role models (psychoana- 
lytic), (2) the selective reinforcement of sex-appropriate behaviors (social 
learning), and (3) the conceptual understanding of masculine and feminine 
behaviors, followed by the conscious choice by the individual to conform to 
the appropriate roles (cognitive). 

WHAT IS SEX-ROLE Stereotyping means attributing to a group the narrow characteristics of 
STEREOTYPING? or;ly a few. As a result of stereotyping, ethnic Jokes, corments about dumb 

blondes, and Ideas about football Jocks exist. Sex-role stereotypes are 
transmitted through the socialization process, exposing males and females 
to myopic concepts of masculinity and femininity. The results may be quite 
damaging for Individuals. 

For example. If a person has several male friends who are good at fixing 
cars and generalizes this talent to all males, trouble can develop. This 
person may become a ready victim for unethical mechanics, assuming that be- 
cause they are males, tney are capable of fixing cars well . The person may 
assume that his or her son should be able to fix machines, regardless of 
the son's Interests. Assumptions about what people can or cannot do, based 
on what sex they are, are misleading and can have negative effects, espe- 
cially where children are involved. Fortunateiy, many people have begun to 
realize that rigid sex-role stereotypes are dysfunctional In today's chang- 
ing society. 
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HOME AND FAMILY 



PARENTS AS SOCIALIZATION 

AGENTS 



Reinforcement 
of Sex Roles 



Parents have the first and probably most enduring effect In a child's 
life— they are the child's primary socialization agents. Parent/child In- 
teractions teach gender identity and reinforce sex-appTopriate behaviors. 
Parents, determining the content of the child's environment exclusively for 
the first five years, often have the most significant continuing Impact on 
the child's self-expectations. 

Parents and family members the stage for socialization. Culturally 
shaped behavioral norms are established even before a child Is born. In 
most cultures, male offsprlng^^e more valued for reasons such as the con- 
tinuance of the family name and the ecorK>mlc status associated with the 
provider role. Parental expectations regarding future roles— becoming a 
doctor, farmworker, homemaker, or carrying on the family business— govern 
parent/child Interactions. 

Concerning sex-role social I r^lon, one researcher, Ellen MIntz, has stated 
that the extent to which parents teach stereotyped sex roles depends on 
their own concept of "masculine" and "fem?nlne" qualities and behaviors. 
Narrow and rigid definitions of masculine .-nd feminine will limit children's 
experience— they will see and Imitate only these narrow roles. Parents wM I 
selectively reinforce the kinds of behaviors which they consider appropriate. 

An Infant's room typically contains many subtle cues to the child's gender 
Identity. The selection of pink or blue gives the family members and 
others Ideas about how they should act with the baby. Infant boys are 
tossed in the air and playe/wlth actively, while Infant girls are more 
likely to be pampered or treated gently. 

Michael Lewis (1972) found that both mothers and fathers respond to boy In- 
fants In one way and girl Infants In another. He has found that mothers 
talk to and look at Infant girls more than boys, but touch boys more often 
up to six nwnths of age. However, by 13 months of age, boys play more In- 
dependently than girls and have less physical contact with their mothers, 
lewis related these findings to the differing cultural expectations for 
males and f«nales. He concludes the following; 
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The motive [for differential Interaction between mothers and 
Infants] appears to be cultural; mothers believe that boys should 
be more Independent than girls and that they should be encouraged 
to explore and iwster their world. 

Parents may structure activities so that males and females In the family 
learn to fit traditional "male" and "female" roles and learn only sex- 
stereotyped skills. For example, requiring an older sister to tend younger 
children while males are assigned yard work reinforces traditional male/ 
female division of tasks In the home, and limits both male development of 
nurturing behaviors and female development of strength and stamina. Punish- 
ing "brother" for hitting "sister" and dismissing "sister's" behavior when 
she hits him back reinforce the idea that males should protect females. 
Other examples of differential activities promoted by parents Include prais- 
ing a son for his competition and achievement in sports and encouraging 
daughters to be Involved In dancing or skating, relatively non-competitive 
sports. 



Toys and Games The choice of toys and activities plays a large part In the reinforcement 

of traditional sex-typed roles. Concerning the types of toys available, a 
report by Ms. Magazine found the following (Porgrebin, 1975): 

■ "Masculine" toys are more varied and expensive, and are viewed as rela- 
tively complex, active, and social. 

■ "Neutral" toys are viewed as most creative and educational, with boys re- 
ceiving the most intricate items. 

■ "Feminine" toys are seen as most simple, passive, and solitary. 

Stereotypical social values are at work in the production of sex-typed toys. 
Values and skills taught by "masculine" toys encourage males to solve com- 
plex problems and play at active roles of truck driver, fire fighter, or 
pilot. Females are most often taught skills In cooking and mothering- 
caring for baby dolls, washing clothes, or dressing fashion dolls. The only 
Imaginative toys for girls are crafts. Toys obviously teach and reflect 
[}\) stereotypical adult roles and behaviors and have some relationship to cogni- 

tive development. 
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Role Models Children learn much about male and female roles, responsibilities, and re- 
(n the Home lationships from observing significant role models, chiefly parents. Iden- 
tification with the parent of the same sex and her or His feelings about 
the marriage relationship may influence an offspring's concept of the ideal 
relationship and partner. Children also learn how to be parents from these 
early experiences. 

Some studies have shown that girls learn more about their roles than boys 
do. This is probably because mothers usually s^end more time In the home 
and are more involved In child care and household chores than fathers. 
Girls who are raised by mothers who do not worlc fullVtlme outside the home 
are more aware of the female roles. Boys, on the other hand, do fx>t get 
the same picture of their fathers' dally activities^. 

Evidence indicates that boys experience more anxiety in conforming to their 
sex role than girls do. This appears to be a result of the absence or near 
absence of male role models In the home. This anxiety is partially due to 
the lower tolerance of "unmascu ) i ne" behaviors in boys than of "unfemlnlne" 
or tomboylsh behaviors in girls. Hartley, an expert In sex-role socializa- 
tion, has noted that boys are expected to conform to social notions of what 
is '«manly" very early, and that their conformance Is reinforced much more 
vigorously than girls' conformance to sex-role stereotypes. In fact, a 
little boy's conformance may be reinforced quite harshly. Impressing him 
with the danger of deviating from his sex role before he fully understands 
what It Is. 

Because young boys lack male role models In the home, clear Ideas of how to 
behave must be Inferred and observed from the media, peers, and/or siblings, 
in the media, particularly television, these Images are often distorted and 
emphasize physical strength, aggression, and lack of care for others. Even 
educational programs such as "Sesame Street" portray stereotypical images 
of females and males. The effect of all these television models has been 
well documented In recent years. Children also Imitate older siblings of 
the same sex and are reinforced vicariously by observing disciplinary ac- 
tions that result from sibling or peer behaviors. 



SUMMARY Males are rarely given the opportunity to observe fathers In parenting and 
nurturant roles. Few men spend more than an occasional hour In the evening 
and an afternoon on the weekends with their children. The stereotype has 
been that fathers should be primarily concerned with providing financial 
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security for the family and serve as the authority In the home. Mothers, 
on the other hand, are the ones who teach, guldv% nurture", and support 
children, n addition to numerous other tasks. Thus, nurturance Is seen 
as a feminine quality and Is a behavior discouraged In boys. (A good 
source of additional Information on this subject Is David and Brannon's 
The Forty nine Percent Majority: The Male Sex Role,) 



EDUCATION 
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TRPAwSi Young people spend a large chunk of their lives In educational Institutions. 

TREATMENT Schools, reflecting the values of society, play a major role In transmlt- 
t ng standards of behavior to males and females. The dynamics of differen- 
tial treatment of the sexes are complex and subtle, while the results of 
th s treatment are easier to Identify. Traditional social norms stereotype 
males as aggressive, able to solve problems. Independent, and capable of 
career success, while females are seen as passive, dependent, emotional, and 
having career aspirations that center on homemaklng and marriage. Differing 
academic achievement Is documented In the following: 

Results from National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
assessments In eight learning areas show that males generally do 
better than females In four major subjects: mathematics, science, 
social studies and citizenship. In the four other learning areas, 
females consistently outperform males to any large degree In only 
one (writing); maintain a slight advantage In one (music); and In 
the remaining two subjects (reading and literature) arc above male 
achievement levels at age 9, then drop to lag behind malls by the 
young adult ages 26-35- (National Assessment of Educational Proa- 
ress, 1975) ^ 

Maccoby and Jacklin (197'«). In their research on the psychology of sex dif- 
ferences, have found that. Intellectually, girls start off ahead of boys. 
They begin speaking, reading, and counting sooner; > i the early grades, 
they are also better In math. However, during the h^gh school years, a 
different pattern emerges and girls' performance on ability tests begins 
to decline. Indeed, male students exhibit significantly more IQ gain from 
adolescence to adulthood than their female counterparts do. 
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Research has found differences in intellectual functioning but has not 
documented any "innate" biological reasons for differing cosinitive achieve** 
ments. Thus, psychologists and educators are 1ool(ing to cultural and envi** 
roniAental determinants. The following sections will identify some signifi- 
cant areas and behaviors within the school environment that Influence, 
shape, and often limit potential. 



The structure and organ *zat ion of schools and school systems, as in other 
institutions, illustrate an imbalance of males and females in various lev- 
els of the hierarchy. Men dominate administrative and pol icymalcing posi- 
tions, while women are concentrated in elementary classrooms. In elemen- 
tary schools, while 83 percent of the instructional staff are females, only 
\k percent of all elcinentary principals are women. At the secondary level, 
these figures are percent of instructional staff and 2 percent of prin- 
cipals. Fifty years ago, over half of school principals in the U.S. were 
women (Coursen, 1975). 

In higher education, 79 percent of the administrative positions at the In- 
stitutions surveyed by the Ford Foundation were held by white men; white 
women held U percent, minority men held 5 percent, and minority women held 
less than 2 percent. Students see who is the leader. Boys do not have the 
opportunity to have a male kindergarten teacher as a role model and girls 
do not see a woman in a leadership role. Females in decision-malting roles 
and males In nurturant roles are currently few in number in our schools. 



CURRICULUM The Instructional program is mother factor that inadvertently limits human 



potential. Examples of this are as follows: course titles that appeal only 
to males or to females; athletic programs wifh unequal funding and limited 
participation; and subject areas that do not integrate the contributions of 
women and minorities. Furthermore, career and vocational education pro- 
grams are traditionally based. They have not assisted students to prepare 
for adult roles by offering guidance and exposure to non- traditional employ- 
ment opportunity. Activities, classroom tasks and responsibilities, dress 



ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE AND 
ROLE MODELS 



For young people, their reality Is what they see. Children, when ques- 
tioned as to whether a woman can be a doctor or a man a nurse, often re- 
spond, "No, because I've never seen one." Role models are significant to 
a chlH's reality. The absence of role models can limit aspirations, while 
the availability of role models can expand aspirations and perceptions. 
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codes, leadership positions, and instructional groupings are frequently 
divided on the basis of sex rather than some other criterion. These prac- 
tices limit opportunity, aspirations, and sicill development. School per- 
sonnel and guidance programs can also inadvertently provide unequal treat- 
ment regarding behavior, course selection, and career planning. 

Instructioml materials such as textboolts, testing instruments, TV, and 
other media are contributors to sexism. They reinforce stereotypes by lim- 
iting roles and personality characteristics on the basts of the American 
Dream, which envisions the male worlter, the female full-time homemal<er. in 
actuality, almost half the woric force is female, half of married women woric, 
and more and more men are venturing Into the homemaicer role, at least part- 
time. The reality and complexity of the culture are not portrayed by these 
restricted Images, which narrow rather than expand student experience and 
thought processes. 

Schools often unlcnowlngly reinforce stereotyped notions of sex-role behav- 
ior through the physical environment. Displays, trophy cases, bulletin 
boards, symbc:s and pictures within the school and classroom environment 
also communicate differential expectations. The exclusion of one sex In 
visuals or language discourages the participation of the excluded sex. 



Teachers are a very Influential factor in a student's achievement and as- 
piration. Teachers most I lively find the behaviors they expect. There Is a 
significant Interrelationship between expectation and behavior. The exper- 
imenter's (or teacher's) initial hypothesis enormously Influences both the 
experiment's participants and the experiment's results. (The leading re- 
searchers in this area were Rosenthal and his colleagues In the late 1960s.) 

In 1969, Rosenthal and Jacobson extended their laboratory research In ••self- 
fulfilling prophecies" to a real classroom situation. They tested a group 
of elementary students and told the teachers that certain of those students 
"showed great promise." In reality, those students named had been selected 
at random. The experimenters then retested the students at the end of the 
year. Those students Identified as "promising" showed real and dramatic In- 
creases In their IQs as compared with the rest of the students. Certain as- 
pects of the teacher's behavior had affected these "brighter" students. 

Since this research, there have been several efforts to determine exactly 
which behaviors convey these differential expectations. Research has now 



TEACHER EXPECTATIONS 
AND BEHAVIORS 
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Identified a series of adult verbal and non-verbal Interactions that affect 
student achievement, aspiration, and self-Image. These teacher bedavlors. 
Identified by Equal Opportunity In the Classroom, a federally funded 
teacher- training program, are as follows: 

■ Equal distribution of response opportunities (frequency with which 
teacher calls on students to recite or perform) 

■ Affirmation or correction of student's performance 

■ Physical proximity of and to student 

■ individual he)p from teacher 

■ Praise and reasons for praise of teaming performance 

■ Personal Interest and compllnmnts by teacher 

■ Latency— time teacher provides between questions and answe: i 

■ Attentive listening to student 

■ Physical contact with student (arm or shoulder) 

■ Delving (providing clues) and higher-level questions to help students 
respond to questions 

■ Accepting or clarifying students' feelings 

■ Desisting — correcting behavior in a calm, courteous manner 

■ Expression of courtesy and respect In interaction with student 

Sex-Dl f f erent iated Most of the' above categories were arrived at through research showing dlf- 
Behavlors ferences !n teacher Interactions with high and low achievers, but these 

differences also are significant In teachers' differential behavior toward 
males and females. A detailed analysis by Lisa Serbin and her colleagues 
of teacher behavior in preschool classes has demonstrated that: (I) Teach- 
ers paid more attention to boys than to girls, regardiesss cf whether the 
boys were misbehaving. (2) When boys asiced questions, the teachers gave 
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longer and more detailed answers and directions than they gave girls. 
(3) Teachers gave boys directions for doing things on their own, but more 
often than not they showed girls what to do Instead of letting them do It 
on their own. {k) Girls are more likely to get positive reinforcement, 
pats on the head, and other affect I on- rewards from their teachers If they 
stand close to their teachers or behave dependently, while boys are as 
likely to get positive reinforcement from their teachers If they are close 
by or far away (Serbin et al., 1973). (5) Girls are more tlkely to stay 
with their teachers, and teachers are most likely to be in the areas of 
fine motor skill" activities. If teachers do move to other activity areas 
(e.g., block areas, outside equipment areas), girls go to these areas. 
Kb) There are correlations between the types of toys a child plays with and 
the child's later cognitive abilities (Connor and Serbin, 1979). 

The teachers reported that they were completely unaware of rewarding boys 
for independence and activity while discouraging these behaviors in girls. 
Differing expectations manifested themselves In unconscious behaviors, ver- 
bal and non-verbal (smiles, a nod of the head, longer eye contact, pats on 
the head, etc.), which transmitted stereotyped messages to the students 
about how they should behave. 

Specific Teacher Some researchers, Dweck and her colleague's in particular (Dweck and Gll- 

Behaviors lard, 1975), have attempted to find out what specific behaviors In elemen- 
tary school students elicit positive and negative feedback from teachers. 
They found different eliciting behaviors for the sexes. Boys receive most 
of their negative feedback or criticism for non-academic behavior— not sit- 
ting in their seats, making noise, etc. However, the positive feedback 
boys receive Is most likely given for their academic work. For girls, the 
reverse pattern has been found. When a girl Is given negative feedback, it 
is most likely for academic work. Girls receive positive feedback largely 
for non-academic tasks— having their work neat, being quiet, ef-, Dweck 
has found evidence that if someone has received largely negative feedback, 
^ a failure experience will make the individual give up. 

This has been called "learned helplessness." According to several studies, 
girls give up more easily after academic failure than boys, but if positive 
feedback for academic work Is experimentally substituted, the learned help- 
lessness can be eliminated. 
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It should be noted here that all of the above research has been done with < 
female teachers, and there Is no Information as yet on whether male teach- 
ers treat students differently on the basis of gender. There are also no 
data to pinpoint the cAases of teachers' differential behavior toward males 
and females. The research does, however, validate the profound effect of 
subtle differential behaviors: "Teachers who are aware of the circular sex 
d!fferences/sex-dlff*rentlal reinforcement pattern can Intervene and can 
stimulate each Individual student to his/her fullest Intellectual, social 
and physical potential" (Sargont, I977> p> ^08) . 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION 

by Carol Nagy Jacklln, Stanford University 

Adapted from materials developed by the Resource Center on 
Sex Roles In Education 



INTRODUCTION 



Do boys and girls differ In ways that are Important to their education? If 
so, what are the causes of the differences? Should education be geared dif- 
ferently for boys and girls in order to achieve er'iallty of education? Do 
teachers treat boys and girls differently? And If they do, is It because 
the children act differently, thus bringing out different responses from 
the teachers? 

In the following paper I will review research relevant to these and related 
questions which bear on sex differences in education. In some areas much 
research has been done and our conclusions can be relatively firm. In other 
areas we will find very little research has been done and we will only be 
able to speculate about these questions. 



'CAUTIONS In all of the research, however, there are some general shortcomings that 
we must keep in mind: (1) All the discussion about sex differences focuses 
on average differences between males and females. There Is always very much 
overlap between the sexes. (2) Most of the studies have been done on white 
middle-class American children. Therefore, many of our conclusions may not 
be general izable further than that group. (3) The subtlest methodological 
problem is a bias in the research toward finding differences. In the social 
sciences, if you do not find a difference between groups, you usually can't 
publish your findings. Thus a researcher who finds a difference between 
boys and girls will have an easier time publishing the results than the same 
researcher when a difference is not found. If findings of no differences (or 
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null findings) are published, they are usually a part of a larger study 
which found some group differences in another area. Null findings are thus 
difficult to locate even when they are in the literature. The null findings 
thus don't get into the titles or abstracts of papers and are not indexed. 
Ik) After determining that some ability or behavior is a sex difference, we 
must then inquire into the reason or cause of that sex difference. It is; 
easy to assume (and absolutely wrong to) that If we find a sex difference 
we have found an unlearned (or natural or "innate") difference. Again, the 
cause must be inquired into separately from the question of whether a dif- 
ference exists. (For further discussion of these and other methodological 
problems in sex-differences research, see Haccoby and Jacklin, 1974, Chap- 
ter 1.) 

Keeping all of these caveats in mind, we will now review the materials on 
sex diferences related to education. The following review has two parts. 
In Part 1 we will consider intellectual sex differences and discuss some of 
the current research into the causes of these differences. In Part II we 
will consider sex differences in social behavior. 



PART I. INTELLECTUAL SEX DIFFERENCES' 

There seem to be two intellectual sex differences: (1) verbal abilities 
and (2) spatial visualization. 



VERBAL Girls get higher average scores on tests of verbal ability starting in 

about the Junior high school years. These tests measure a variety of ver- 
bal skills, depending on the ages tested. Both boys* and girls' verbal 
abilities improve throughout high school, but girls' rate of improvement 
seems to be somewhat higher than boys'. These average differences are 
quite siratl. At the upper levels of test scores, there do not seenv to be 
very different numbers of boys and girls, but at the lower levels of test 
scores, there seem to be more boys than girls (see Haccoby and Jacklin, 
\S7kf for a detailed review). 



SPATIAL VISUALIZATION Boys get higher average scores on tests of spatial visualization, again 

starting in about the Junior high school years. These tests measure the 
ability to rotate objects of two and three dimerisions mentally. This abil- 
111 Ity increases in both boys and girls throughout the nigh school years, but 
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boys' rates of Increase are higher than girls'. The average differences 
In spatial visualization are larger than the average differences In verbal 
abilities. 



The Role of Math Unlike verbal abilities, spatial visualization Is not directly taught In 

the schools. There Is evidence that spatial abilities can be directly and 
quickly taught* Spatial visualization seems to be learned Indirectly In 
some courses (e.g., mathematics and drafting). One study (Fenema and Sher- 
man, 1976) showed that sex differences In spatial abilities disappeared 
when the number of math courses taken by students was equated. (Boys take 
more math courses than girls.) The relationship between mathematical abil- 
ities and spatial visualization Is not yet clear. Hath teachers vary In 
the amount of verbal or visual Instructions that they give. The textbooks 
used In mathematics and the tests of mathematical ability and achievement 
are also variable on this dimension. 

Pitfalls of Unfortunately, tests of many other Intellectual abilities are usually 
Measurement either verbal tests or Involve spatial visualization skills. Thus there 
are many Intellectual abilities which are not sex differences, but the 
tests used in their measurement seem to produce a sex difference. For ex- 
ample, memory does not differ in boys and girls. But If what children are 
asked to r«nember are verbal materials, as Is often the case, a sex dif- 
ference favoring girls may< be found. Similarly, analytic abhUy does not 
differ between the sexes. But If a test Is used which Is composed of visual 
spatial items, a sex difference favoring boys will be found. Statistical 
methods can be used to "partial out" the effects of verbal or spatial abil- 
ities, in which case no sex differences are found. The same pitfalls of 
measurement exist in testing for creativity and learning. For both abil- 
ities, tests can be devised that would show sex differences, but the dif- 
ferences disappear if the verbal or spatial visualization sex differences 
are first equated. 



POSSIBLE CAUSES What Is known of the causes of the sex differences in verbal and visual- 
spatial ability? Several possible social and biological causes have been 
suggested. I will here only briefly list areas of study that have been 
suggested as contributing to the sex differences. These are treated in 
detail in Maccoby and Jacklln, 197^. More recent references are given 
below. 
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1. Experience with toys (Serbin and Connor, 1979)* 

2. Sociai ization by teachers. 

3> Socialization by peers. Just when intellectual sex differences appear 
(Junior and senior high school age), peer pressure for sex-appropriate 
behaviors intensifies. 

4. Genetic sex linkage. The relationship of parents' and children's 
scores on spatial ability tests had suggested a possible sex-linked 
genetic factor. However, more recsnt data (and re-evaluation of the 
older data) have not supported thi. position. 

5. Differential brain organization— lateral ity differences. When one side 
of the brain solves problans more quickly (or more accurately) than the 
other side, the brain is said to be "lateral ized" for that type of prob- 
lon. There are sex differences in brain laterality. These differences 
have not been directly related to cognitive sex differences, but this 

is an active area of research. 

6. Maturity rate. How quickly or slowly children mature may be related to 
their cognitive abilities, though psychologists have thus far been un- 
successful in making this link. Other work has also considered maturity 
rate as it affects brain laterality. 

7. Hormones and cognitive ability. At puberty, hormone differences be- 
tween the sexes increase. Some researchers have tried to relate hor- 
mones and cognitive abilities. 



FEAR OF SUCCESS One alleged sex difference related to intellectual abilities is achievement 

motivation. Some years ago "fear of success" was said to have been found 
In college women but not college men. Fear of success was measured by a 
projective test. Women and girls were asked to write a story following the 
first line "Anne was [at] the top of her medical school class." Hen and 
boys were asked to write a story which started "John was [at] the top of 
his medical school class." It Is true that women said terrible things hap- 
pened to Anne and men said wonderful things happened to John. However, no- 
tice that different tests were given to women and men. Hore recently both 
the "Anne" and "John" stories have been given to women and men. Both men 
and women say that Anne has a hard time and John has an easy time. Thus, 
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there are no sex differences but there are sex of story or "Sex of Stimuli" 
findings. The top of a medical school class who Is female probably does 
have greater social pressures than a male. The sex of stimuli findings may 
reflect the real world today. One further problem with projective tests of 
"fear of success" Is they have not been shown to relate to achievement be- 
havior such as applying to graduate schools or medical schools. (For ref- 
erences and a further discussion see Haccoby and Jacklln, ]$7^*) 



PART II. SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

The clearest sex difference in social behavior Is aggression. Boys and 
men are more aggressive than girls and women. We mean by aggression the 
intent to hurt another. (Assertion Is not the same as aggression. Asser- 
tion Implies standing up for one's own rights, but hot Intending to hurt 
another.) How aggression Is measured depends on the age of the subjects. 
In nursery-age children, aggression Is usually very direct and physical, 
and thus easlfy measured. As children get older, verbal aggression be- 
comes more common and physical aggression becomes less common. In girls 
there tends to be more verbal than physical aggression. In boys there 
tends to be more physical than verbal aggression. But these patterns are 
differential patterns within sex. When either verbal or physical aggres- 
sion is compared between the sexes, males are more aggressive than females. 

Why Is this true? We know that aggression can be learned, and we know 
that there are strong differences In how much aggression Is allowed within 
different cultures (and subcultures). Still, when research Is done In 
other cultures we find males showing more aggression than females. In 
animal studies aggression has been linked to hormones. Greater amounts of 
the male hormone testosterone produce more aggression In male and female 
rodents and primates. However, we also know from animal studies that the 
male hormone testosterone (and probably other hormones as weJI) are them- 
selves changed when primates have "success" or "failure" experiences. The 
relation of hormones to behavior and behavior to hormones Is im active area 
of research (see Haccoby and Jacklln, 197^, for a review). 

In school-age children, one area of research related to aggression Is co- 
operation and competition. Whether boys or girls are more cooperative or 
competitive seems to depend upon the situation and/or culture. Some com- 
petitive situations have elements of aggression, but others do not. We 
cannot conclude that boys or girls are more cooperative or competitive. 
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DOMINANCE A second related area of research Is dominance behavior. 'Toughness" hier- 
archies tend to develop in the early grades so that boys and girls can 
reliably tell you which kids are "tougher" than which others. But these 
hierarchies are mostly composed of boys. Hierarchies may grow out of dif- 
ferent size play groups of boys and girls. Boys are more likely to play in 
larger groups than girls. In nursery school children without prior school 
experience, boys tend to play in groups of five, on the average, while 
girls tend to play in groups of two or three. These group experiences may 
have different effects, in groups, dominance hierarchies tend to develop. 
One possible precursor to the group-size phenomenon is whether the children 
are playing indoors or outdoors^ This may in turn be subtly related to 
teacher behavior. 

The relation of dominance behavior, hierarchies, and aggression is not well 
understood. We can conclude there is a reliable sex difference in this 
area, but we have only the beginnings of clues as to its development. 



SOCIABILITY AND Many other social behaviors do not show sex differences. (A fuller dis- 
BEHAVIOR cussion with references can be found in Haccoby and Jacklin, \37^») For 
example, consider sociability. It is widely believed that girls are some- 
how more social than boys, but there Is no evidence that this Is true. In 
very young infants, toth boys and girls are more Interested in social stim- 
uli than nonsocial stimuli. Both boys and girls can identify and care 
about the feelings of others. Sharing behavior and helping behavior are 
similar in males and fonales. There are some "sex of stimuli" differences. 
That is, males and f<»na1es are both more likely to help a female than a 
male. (These effects are more pronounced in aduHs than in children.) It 
may be the case that girls are more willing to comply with adult requests 
than boys, but boys are more willing to comply with peer requests than girls. 
But although there are small differences In patterns, both sexes are social. 
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FEAR AND TIMIDITY There are some social behaviors that may or may not be sex differences. 

Fear and timidity are examples. When very young children are observed in 
frightening situations, few sex differences «nerge. Some are fearful and 
others are not, but knowing the sex of the child does not help one to pre- 
dict how timid the child Is. When older children are given pencil and 
paper tests, asking them what they are afraid of, girls check off more 
things than boys. Itowever, if lie scales are included in these tests 
(sometimes called "defens 1 veness" tests) boys score higher on the lie 
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scales. In adults, too, women score higher on fear and anxiety question- 
naires and men score higher on defenslveness scales. Both men and Momen 
say that women are more fearful, but observ»^lona1 studies do not find 
differences In behavior. What people say about themselves Is called "self- 
attribution" or "self-perception" In psychology. How you perceive yourself 
may have a powerful effect even If your behaviors don't match your percep- 
tions (see Bern and Bem, 1970, for a further discussion). In short, we 
cannot yet conclude whether fear and timidity are or are not sex differ- 
ences. And we are left with aggression and dominance as the only clear 
sex differences In social behavior. 



There are, then, some sex differences In behavior that are relevant to edu- 
cation. There are many more abilities and attributes on which the sexes do 
not differ. The differences: verbal and spatial visualization abilities 
and aggression-dominance are average differences and there Is much overlap 
between the sexes. We know these differences have many origins. Many so- 
cial and possibly many biological factors are involved. Much more work 
needs to be done before we can pinpoint the developmental course of these 
differences. 

There are many other areas of active research In which we still do not 
have answers, ^e don't yet know precisely how to change mathematics teach- 
ing, or If spat^l visualization remedial courses should be given. We 
don't yet know precisely how to change teachers' own awareness of their be- 
haviors toward boys and girls. But we must continue to learn as much as 
we can and to Implement our knowledge as fast as we can, so that equality 
of education will become more than a law. Equality of education must be- 
come a real I ty. 



Where Is an additional methodological problem In using test results from 
the school systems. Boys and girls drop out of school at different rates, 
and for different reasons. In general, more boys drop out of Junior high- 
school and high school, and low-scoring boys are more likely to drop out 
than high-scoring boys. If this fact Isn't taken into account, unfair com- 
parisons are made between boys and girls, since all of the girls will be 
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BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF SEX 
DIFFERENCES 

This Reading was prepared by Resources for Non-Sexist 
Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, to accom- 
pany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity worlcshops for school 
communities, K-12. 

INTRODUCTION 



The biological aspects of sex differences pertain to physical distinctions 
in body processes (function) and body structure (composition) between males 
and females. The major source of clinical and experimental data In this 
area is by John ^toney and Anke Ehrhardt (1972). Honey, Ehrhardt, and other 
associates at Johns Hoplclns University consider a mul tldlsclpl Inary ap' 
proach to gender Identity and focus on the interaction of both heredity and 
environment* Research in this area Is inconclusive at present, yet offers 
a foundation from which more definitive data can be obtained and explored. 



BIOLOGICAL BASICS Money Identifies the following as biological constants reflecting basic sex 

differences in function: 

Women Men 

Menstruate Impregnate 

Gestate 

Lactate 

In addition there are other types of structural differences, which are de- 
scribed below. 

A normal human has 23 pairs of chrotnosomes In each cell of the body, with 
one of the 23 pairs being the sex'chromosome pair. In the f«nale, the sex- 
chromosome pair consists of two X chromosomes (XX). In the male, the sex- 
chromosome pair is XY. The egg and sperm each carry half of the normal 
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numbe- of chromosomes, with the egg always carrying an X chromosome and 
the sperm carrying either an X or a Y chromosome. It Is the sperm, with 
Its X or Y chromosome, that determines the makeup of the sex-chromosome 
pair, and therefore the sex of the child. 



X and Y Chromosomes Genes, which determine characteristics to be Inherited, are located on all 

chromosomes. Certain genes are known to be carried on the sex chromosomes, 
resulting In sex-linked traits. Color blindness Is the most common sex- 
linked human trait and Is due to a recessive gene which is contained on 
the X chromosome. In a male, when this gene or another, such as the hemo- 
philia gene, is found on the X chromosome, there Is no corresponding normal 
gene on the Y chromosome that would be dominant over the "defective" gene. 
This results in the high Incidence of red-green cotor blindness and hemo- 
philia among males as compared with females. However, females can have 
color blindness or hemophilia when a "defective" gene exists on both X 
chromosomes. 

It is hypothesized that this differing chromosomal structure Is one of the 
reasons that males are more susceptible to pre-, perl-, and postnatal dif- 
ficulties. (See Life Expectancy, below.) However, this theory of hormones 
and sex differentiation Is undergoing Intensive scientific investigation. 



HORMONES Current theory states that sex differentiation begins at conception with 
the dimorphism (two distinct forms) of the sex-determining chromosomes (X 
and Y). After approximately six weeks of gestation, different Internal re- 
productive organs begin to develop. The reproductive system that develops 
(male or female) Is determined by sex hormones. If androgen (male hormone) 
Is released, the male syst«n develops; If androgen Is not released, the 
female system develops. The fetus will be female Unless male hormones are 
present during this crucial stage. If the hormonal state of the fetus Is 
disturbed during differentiation, sexual abnormalities in both appearance 
and behavior will result. 

Puberty is another critical period. At this time, sex hormones establish 
sexual appearance and Influence behavior. Until approximately thirteen 
years of age, plus or minus two years, the physical appearance of boys and 
girls, aside from differences In sex organs, remains relatively stable and 
similar. At puberty, hormones are released that cause the production of 
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testosterone (male sex hormone) and estrogen (female hormone), which pro- 
duce secondary sex characteristics. 

Are hormones alone responsible for sex differentiation in behavior? Re- 
search evidence with animals and humans suggests that gei<es and hormones 
establish only a predisposition toward a particular sex identity prior to 
birth, which in turn is subject to later modification through learning. 
For further elaboration, refer to Honey and Ehrhardt (1972). 

Both males and females secrete the entire spectrum of steroid hormones. 
Hales have higher levels of androgens (testosterone) and lower estrogen 
levels than females, yet both requii^e androgens for a normal sex drive. 
Differences in hormonal levels at critical developmental periods are what 
affect later sexual appearance and behavior. 



it has long been thought that premenstrual tension in women (physical and 
emotional) is inevitable, as a result of hormonal changes. This has not 
been found to be a constant, since some women experience discomfort while 
others do not. Cross-cultural studies further discount the notion that 
hormonal activity results in premenstrual tension. Cultural beliefs play 
a vital roie in shaping consequent behaviors and reactions. 



There are approximately 105 male babies conceived for every 100 females, 
in the population at large there are today approximately 3$ males for every 
100 females. 

From birth on, the rate of attrition is significantly higher for males. 
There are approximately liS male fetal deaths for every 100 female deaths. 
At nearly every age level, from birth to death, the male mortality rate is 
significantly higher. Specifically, from birth to age I the male death 
rate Is 33 percent higher; from age 20 to 24, the male death rate is more 
than 200 percent higher. After that, the male death rate is about 100 per- 
cent higher, or twice as high as that of females. In 1920, the female life 
expectancy was only one year higher than that for males. Today, the dif- 
ference is almost eight years, and is Increasing. 
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I Females have more fat and less water In their bodies than males; males have 

DIFFERENCES more muscle tissue than females. Skeletal differences exist: males have 
wider shoulders, while females have broader hips. 

Prior to adolescence males and females are similar In strength and size, 
but after adolescence males are stronger and taller. Hales have a lower 
resting heart rate, higher systolic blood pressure, larger muscles, a 
greater capacity for carrying oxygen In the blood, larger heart and lungs 
(related to body size), and a greater capacity for neutralizing the chem- 
ical products of muscular exercise, such as lactU acid. 

Growth patterns also differ, as female physical growth Is less variable 
than that of males. The range of growth In a group of females at a spe- 
cific age Is narrower than the range In a group of males. On the average, 
females reach puberty two years earlier. 



I55.ir?i^I.?« Perhaps the most dramatic study reported by Honey and Ehrhardt (1972) Is 
SOCIALIZATION the "Twin Study of Sex Reassignment." At age 7 months, one Infant twin 

boy's penis was burned off accldently during circumcision. Doctors ad- 
vised sex reassignment, which included genital reconstruction surgery, hor- 
mone replacement therapy, and professional guidance for the family. The 
parents began socializing the child as a daughter (dress, handling, name, 
reinforcement of sex-appropriate behaviors and Interests, etc.). Six years 
later the girl (a boy at birth) behaved as a girl, and was not at all con- 
fused as to her sexual identity. The parents commented on the differences 
In their own behavior as well as their twin son's toward the daughter. 

This study, as well as cases of hermaphroditism (a congenital condition In 
which the sex of the Individual Is not clearly differentiated as exclu- 
sively male or female) that Involve changes In announced sex, illustrates 
the Impact of early socialization on the child. Social factors such as the 
sex to which the child is assigned and reared can substantially modify bio- 
logical predispositions. Children behave as they have been taught and re- 
inforced to behave by those primarily responsible for daily confirmation 
of Identity. 

Money and Ehrhardt postulate that clear limits of masculine and feminine 
gender roles are important to enable the child to differentiate gender 
* . Identity. After 18 months. It becomes Increasingly difficult to change 

^oQ gender identity, which is established through learning via social 
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Interaction and through differing expectations regarding male and female 
play, dress, and discipline. 

liefer to th# Reading "Sex Roles and the Socialization Process" for elabora- 
tion on the socializing factors affecting personality development and 
behavior. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OP SEX 
DIFPERENCES 



This Reading was prepared by Resources for Non-Sexlst 
Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, to accom- 
pany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for school 
communities, K-12. 



INTRODUCTION 



Psychology deals with such concepts as the mind, libido, ego and other 
emotional /mental constructs. These ar^ Inferred rather than observed struc- 
tures and processes, hence open to dispute by those with differing theoret- 
ical orientations. The term "psycho logy, »• as used here, refers to behavior 
that Is observable, and consequently available for testing validation. 
Causes of behavior can only be hypothesized at present, since research 
studies are often Inconclusive and/or contradictory. 

Research data and discussion deal with average differences between males 
and females. Each gender Is treated as a generalized whole. *et data 
show that there Is always more variance within the groups of females and 
of males than exists between the average male and female. 

In order to determine the realities of psychological sex differences, Mac- 
coby and Jacklln (197^) spent three years compiling, reviewing and Inter- 
preting over \,kOO research studies published since 1965. The result of 
their work showed only four behaviors that were consistently different for 
males and females: 



■ Hales performed better at visual -spat la I tasks. 



■ Hales demonstrated more aggressive behavior. 
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■ Hales excelled In mathematical ability. 

• Fen»ales showed earlier verbal facility and demonstrated greater verbal 
ability. 

Although these significant psychological differences exist, It Is yet to 
be determined whether they are Innate or learned. Furthermore, It must be 
remembered that psychological research Is biased toward finding differ- 
ences. Null findings are not often published. 



AGGRESSION Haccoby and Jacl<lln found that males were more aggressive, both physically 
and verbally. In all cultures where aggressive behavior had been observed. 
This sex difference Is seen as soon as social play begins, at age two or 
two and a half. The primary recipients of male aggression are other males, 
rather than finales. 



Female Aggression Although males do d«nonstrate more aggressive behavior, we do not know the 

reason, so the question is raised: How much of this Is an Innate sex dif- 
ference and how much is learned? A study by Bandura at Stanford University 
(1965) used Incentive reinforcement of aggression. The only significant 
finding was that there was an Increase In girls' aggression when girls were 
positively reinforced for d&nonstrating observed aggressive behavior. 
Bandura interprets the results as demonstrating that girls know the behav- 
ior of boys, can and have learned it, and do not practice It for fear of 
punlsNnent. 



Aggression Aggression may also have a hormonal component. Various research studies 
and Hormones have shown that experience affects certain hormones. In one study with 

monkeys, when the monkeys were given "success experiences," their testos 
terone levels Increased, and when given failure, the levels decreased. 
This study demonstrated that experience (success and failure) can affect 
horrmsne levels, at least In monkeys. 



NURTURANCE The commonly held belief that females are innately more nurturing than 
ISij males has not been documented definitively. Nurturance as a sex differ 

ence is as yet unconfirmed. 
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Reported evidence regarding nurturing behavior Is Inconclusive. Norma 
HcCoy (1977) states that In most subhuman primates, as well as cross- 
culturally In humans, females dononstrate more nurturance than males. Yet 
Haccoby and Jacklln found no differences among white, middle-class Ameri- 
cans. . Could the difference cited by Norma McCoy be the result of gestation 
and lactation, biologically placing the female In the primary nurturing 
role for the young child? 



INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES in childhood, males and females have similar visual-spatlal , verbal, and 

mathematical abilities. At about age 11 or 12, differences begin to devel- 
op, with males demonstrating greater ability at visual-spatlal and mathe* 
matlcal tasks and females showing greater verbal ability. There Is little 
definitive evidence available from which to make conclusions as to the pro- 
cesses Involved or from which to Identify Influencing factors. 



MENTAL HEALTH A study done by Broverman, Broverman, and Clarkson at Worcester State Hos- 
pital (1970) demonstrated a double standard In criteria for mental health 
as defined by mental health professionals. These Included males and 
females from the fields of psychiatry, psychology, and social work. 

Subjects in this study were asked to participate In a project to Identify 
criteria for mental health. Three groups were formed with equal numbers of 
male and female subjects representing the various mental health disciplines. 
Each group was given the same 122-1 tern list of bipolar adjectives (e.g., 
very aggressive, not at all aggressive) ahd asked to choose 20 adjectives 
to describe the concept assigned to that group. Each group thought that 
the same concept was being described by the other groups. However, each 
group rated a different concept: 

» Group I described a healthy, mature, socially competent aduit (sex un- 
specified) . 

■ Group 2 described a healthy, mature, socially con^etent man. 

■ Group 3 described a healthy, mature, socially competent vanan. 

The findings demonstrated a |K>slttve correlation between the concepts of 
healthy adult and healthy male, and a negative correlation between the 
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Double Standard 



concepts of healthy adult and healthv f<.m>i« i 

and .dults to be P?I^rMy fid *™ ''•"t"/ men 

. "heel thy .6ulAXZ,Z Z" l '^^uTtT^^'l llul'fT""'"^' 
U suggest an adjustment to exist fna ciri^i^I ^or, or does 

realization of IndlWdCai L?2ntlirf?^Kr 

mental health profess I olairdo«lfl«l 5^' *J"?r P'^^^**** evidence that 
Inforce sex-role s?"eSwpes oe^SfSs ?n .S'^'St^^^^ unintentionally re- 
female and male. P^''^^?* to the disservice of their clients. 



Symptoms of 
Psychological DU»r>«. 



Differing Symptoms 
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adults Darall«l« rhiM^^ C? Psychiatric symptomatology for 

?l I ty ?^ard oth«?! f^T^ » '^^^oms are likely to be Zs- 

dHnMna il^iu ! Pethologlcal self- Indulgence such as Jaj^e or 
of attl?udef^ „ X -^toms reflect self-crrtlcal and se I f-des tractive se^ 
or attitudes, e.g.. depression, confusion, and self-depreclatlon. 
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Women Seek Care 



If the number of physical and psychiatric Illnesses Is held constant for 
men and women, women are more likely to seek medical and psychiatric care. 
Given (1) the pressure on men to succeed, (2) societal sanctions against 
male displays of emotionality and weakness, (3) lower life expectancy and 
the greater number of male deaths at every age, {k) greater Incidence 
among males of violence and antisocial behaviors resulting In legal action, 
Is the male stereotype an effective mode of living? 



PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANDROGYNY 



Perhaps our concept of mental health must be re-evaluated to ensure that 
our Institutions foster and reinforce the maximization of each Individual's 
potential. A new concept, psychological androgyny, has emerged In response 
to this need. Psychological androgyny means expanding the range of behav- 
iors available to and acceptable for females and males (Bern, \$7k) , The 
origin of the word "androgyny" typifies this concept, "andr-" male, and 
"gyne" female. According to this concept, both females and males can share 
attributes formerly Identified with one sex or the other: 



Male profile: 



Female profile: 



Androgynous profile: 



Looks out for self. 
Gets things done. 

Relates to other human beings (sensitive). 
Depends on others for emotional support. 

Any individual, male or female, who ex- 
presses the full range of human character- 
istics In the proportions desired or 
needed for Individual actualization. 



EXPLORING NEW AVENUES Psychology and psychiatry have reiriforced our sex-role stereotypes for al- 
most a century, helping as well as hindering effective adaptation to life 
for both males and females, children and adults. Few facts have been 
gathered as to the "true" nature of females and males, since recent re- 
ifiarch has been able to indicate only observed behavioral end products, and 
not causes and/or processes. In recent years psychology and psychiatry 
have begun to question our long-held beliefs and expectations, exploring 
new avenues In dealing with life's problems. The Information currently 
available ought to serve as an Impetus toward re-evaluatlon for all of us. 
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READING 6 



HOW SEX ROLES CAN LIMIT 



This Reading was adapted by Resources for Non-Sexist 
Environments from materials prepared by Project Awareness. 



INTRODUCTION 



Sex roles limit males and females differently. The effects of the limita- 
tions vary In intensity, degree, and general area. Hen and boys seem to 
be more limited In the area of the affective domain and In Interpersonal 
relationships, whersiis women and girls seem to experience greater limita- 
tions In the areas of academic achievement, career aspiration, and self- 
esteem. 

This Reciding Is divided Into two major sections: Academic and Career Lim- 
itations, and Personal and Social Limitations. The two areas are consid- 
ered first with reference to males, then to females. The Reading Is sex 
segregated so that the subtle. Isolated Instances can provide a comprehen- 
sive perspective. These key studies were drawn together In a list, meant 
to be representative rather than inclusive, to gain some sense of the 
growth that has been stunted and of the promise that has been denied. 



ACADEMIC AND CAREER LIMITATIONS-MALES 



ACADEMIC • At age six, when a boy enters first grade, he may be twelve months behind 
his female counterpart in developmental age, and by age nine this dis- 
crepancy has Increased to eighteen months. Thus he Is working side by 
side with a female who not only may be bigger than he, but who seems more 
competent to handle scIkx>1 (Bentzen, 1966). 
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■ Among boys and girls of comparable IQ, girls are likely to receive higher 
grades. Also, boys who do as well as girls on achievement tests get lower 
grades In school. In fac^t, throughout elementary school, two-thirds of 
all grade repeaters are boys (Peltier, I968). 

■ A study of 12,000 boys produced some Interesting findings: the research 
correlated masculinity scores on the California Psychological Inventory 
with the students' school grades, it was found that the higher a boy 
scored on the masculine scale, the lower his report card average tended 
to be. The author of this study came to the conclusion that many schools 
and academies themselve% must be dehumanizing and unmanly places. He 
suggested that boys who succeed In school must do so by violating many 
codes of honor and the norms of "boy culture." 

■ Boys drop out of school more often than girls, allegedly due to lack of 
interest and the desire for paid work. Girls reportedly leave due to 
personal reasons, e.g., marriage, illness, pregnancy (Fltzslmmons et al., 
1969). 

■ Boys are the maladjusted, the low achievers, the truants, the delin- 
quents, the inattentive, the rebellious. National delinquency rates are 
five times higher among boys than girls, and In New York City, 63 percent 
of all dropouts are boys. 

■ Boys receive nine to ten times as many prohibitory control messages 
(warnings like "That's enough talking. Bill," and "Put away that comic, 
Joe") as their female classimites. Moreover, when teachers criticize 
boys, they are more likely to use harsh or angry tones than when talking 
with girls about an equivalent misdemeanor. 

■ Boys perceived their teachers' feelings toward them to be less favorable 
than those toward girls, and teachers rated girls more favorably than 
boys on behavioral and personality characteristics (Davidson and Lang, 
I960). 

■ In a study by Meyer and Thompson (I96S)> boys received more praise as 
well as more disapproval from their teachers than girls did. 

■ Some researchers have found that three times more boys than girls have 
trouble with reading (Frazier and Sadker, 1971). 
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■ The male "physical striver" considers it masculine not to care what his 
teachers think. "Look how much I got away with" Is far more masculine 
than an enthusiastic "Look how much I learned!" Reading difficulty It- 
self Is perpetuated by the fear of studying, and by the fear of appearing 
girlish (Farrell, 197^). 



« Our society offers a wide variety of potential careers for men, but 
there are some restrictions, especially for males who consider becoming 
nurses, dancers, secretaries, or teachers of very young children. They 
are obligated to absorb social criticism or change their decisions (Sad- 
ker, n.d.). 

■ Although acceptable career options for men are socially restricted, at 
least one characteristic of any acceptable occupation remains constant: 
It must pay well. The size of a man's paycheck Is a measure of his 
worth and masculinity (Sakder, n.d.). 

■ Because of the pressure to earn, earn, earn, men often find thwnselves 
victims of the career lock-ln. With the family's financial well-being 
totally In his hands, a man's decisions are no longer his own (Sadker, 
n.d.) . 

■ The other side of the career lock- In Is the leisure and retirement lock- 
out. Without work, men are without direction or purpose. Tlie suicide 
rate for retired men Is several times that of retired women (Sadker, 
n.d. ) . 

■ Almost nothing in the prefatherhood learning of males Is oriented in any 
way to train them for parenting. They are actively discouraged as chil- 
dren from play activities involving baby surrogates, and, except In rare 
instances of large families with few or no older sisters, they are not 
usually required to help much in the daily care of younger siblings 
(Chafetz, 197^). 
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MENTAL HEALTH 



PERSONAL AND SOCIAL LIMITATIONS-MALES 
percent more frequently ?han glHs <*'«9nosed as schizophrenics kZ 



NURTURANCE AND 
INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 



■ Hen suffer ir. their relationships with children. These relatlonshlo. 
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■ While everybody seems to know that men commit significantly more crimes, 
It is perhaps less well known that they are also significantly more 
likely to be the victims. Hales are the victims of aggravated assault 

]k percent more often than women; men are lO'i percent more often the vic- 
tims of burglary* )50 percent more often the victims of larceny, and 
percent more often the victims of robbery. According to the 1972 Uniform 
Crim RepoxtBt men were the victims of murder In approximately 80 percent 
of cases. 

■ When boys are referred for professional help, It Is generally because of 
deviant behavior that externalizes hostility toward others or the envi- 
ronment (Hclntyre, 1972). 



CONFORMITY ■ Demands that Jboys conform to social notions of v^at is manly are re- 
inforced with much more vigor than similar attitudes with respect to 
gixls. Several research studies, using preschool children as their sub- 
jects, indicate that boys are generally aware of what is suitably 'Vnascu- 
line," and therefore carefully restrict their interests and activities 
accordingly, while girls amble gradually In the direction of "feminine" 
patterns for five more years. 

■ Expected behavior for young boys usual ly Is communicated In terms of what 
not to do, rather than in warms of hmt they should behave. This occurs 
both at home and in the classroom. The damage of stereotyping may be as 
IrrepariBble for the boy as for the girl. When boys learn stereotyped 
male behavior there is a 20 percent better chance that it will stay with 
them for life than when girls learn stereotyped behavior (Hussen, 1962). 




ROLE MODELS ■ Given the relative absence of male figures during his waking hours, the 

male toddler is hard pressed to find out what he Is supposed to do. When 
the father is present, he often surpasses the mother in punishing the boy 
for being too "feminine." The boy finds out that "boys don't cry," "boys 
don't cling," and so on, but often on the basis of negative sanctions 
from parents and peers (Chafetz, I97^» Lynn, 1969). 

■ Because of the relative absence of fathers from boys' experience, the 
elementary -aged boy looks to his peers to fill In the gaps In his Infor- 
mation about his role as a male. Since his peers have no better sources 
of Information than he has, all they can do Is pool the impressions and 
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ACADEMIC AND CAREER LIMITATIONS-FEMALES 
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At age nine, boys and girls show understandings In these subjects that 
are fairly equal. However, by I3» yjung women begin a decline In achieve- 
ment that continues Into adulthood. Only In writing and music do females 
outperform males (NAEP, 1975)* 

Along with the drop In dchievonent, there is a trend for girls' IQ scores 
to decline in late adolescence and early adulthood. 

Although women earn much better high school grades than men do, they are 
less likely to believe that they have the ability to do college work 
(Cross, 1968). 

Of the brightest high school graduates who do not go to college, 75 to 
90 percent are women (Women's Equity Action League, n.d.). 

Studying mathematics is essential If a female wants to reach the higher 
levels of a career or discipline, even in fields that are traditionally 
female, such as social science, nursing, and the humanities. Yet in high 
school only kO percent of college-bound females study math for three or 
more years, compared to 60 percent of males. 

College women respond negatively to women who have achieved high academic 
or vocational success, and at times display an actual desire to avoid 
success (Horner, 1969). 

in 1900, women earned 6 percent of all doctoral degrees; in 1920, 15 per- 
cent; but by 1968, only 13 percent. In 1977* the trend showed an upswing, 
with women earning almost 25 percent of all doctorates (WEAA, 1978). 

College women believe that men desire a woman who is extremely passive 
and who places wifely and familial duties above hv'sr own personal and pro- 
fessional development (Steinman, Levi, and Fox, ]S^k) . 



By the time they are In the fourth grade, girls envision only four occu- 
pations open to than: teacher, nurse, secretary, or mother. Boys of the 
same age do not view their occupational potential through such restrictive 
glasses (O'Hara, 1962). 

By the ninth grade, 25 percent of boys and only 3 percent of girls are 
considering careers in science or engineering (Bern and Bern, 1970). 
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careers In professional occuolt Inn! 2 Jl*^ ^hey wished to have 
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• More than two- thirds of the poor over age 65 are women. 
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that her credits are tl«d to til l I t hon'«wkcr's unpaid labor, so 



PERSONAL AND SOCIAL LJMITATIONS-FEMALES 
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■ Studies of childhood behavior problems show that boys are most often re- 
' f erred to child guidance clinics for aggressive, antisocial behavior, 

while girlji are referred for personality problems such as fears, shyness, 
and feelings of inferiority. Boys are diagnosed as schizophrenic and 
learning disabled more frequently than girls. Psychiatric symptomatology 
for adults parallels childhood problems: men's symptoms are likely to be 
tostility toward others and pathological self- indulgence such as rape or 
drinking, while women's symptoms reflect a self-critical and self** 
destructive set of attitudes, e.g., depression, confusion, and self- 
depreciation. 

■ More married women than married men show phobic reactions, depression, 
and passivity, greater than expected frequency of symptoms of psycholog- 
ical distress, and mental health impairment. 

■ Studies have shown that of the four categories— married imp, married 
women, single men, single women— married men and single women are the 
happiest, while married women and single men are the unhappiest. 



■ According to one study, women as well as men do consider the female sex 
inferior. Women college students were asked to make critical evaluations 
of articles written by professionals. The same article was presented, 
with a male author or a female author— John T. McKay or Joan T. McKay. 
Both male and female participants found an article more valuable— and Its 
author more competent— when the article bore a male name as author. 

« Sex-role stereotypes ascribe greater social value to masculine than to 
feminine behavior (Smith, 1939) • 

■ Both male and female college students feel the characteristics associated 
with masculinity are more valuable and more socially desirable than those 
associated with femininity (McKee and Sherriffs, 1957) • 

■ As boys and girls progress through school, their opinions of boys grow 
Increasingly more positive and their opirdons of girls Increasingly more 
negative. Both sexes learn that boys are valued more by society (Smith, 
1939). 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT k 



PROCESS EVALUATION FORM 



This Process Evaluation Form was prepared by Resources for 
Non-SexIst Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, 
to accompany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for 
school communities, K-12. 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



To assess the effectiveness of the sessiorif please circle the number that 
best indicates your response. 



1. The organization of the session was: 

2. The objectives of the session were: 

3. The work of the ifacl 1 1 tator (s) was: 



ERIC 



k. The Ideas and activities presented 
were: 

5. The coverage was: 

6. My attendance at this session should 
prove: 

7. How Involved were you In what went 
on In the session? 

I. How much do you feel you gave to the 
group? 
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7 6 5 A 


3 2 1 


excel lent 


poor 


7 6 5 ^ 


3 2 1 


cleanly evident 


vague 


7 6 5 ^ 


3 2 1 


excel lent 


poor 


yes'* 


3 2 1 


very interesting 


dull 


7 6 5 '» 


3 2 1 


adequate 


Inadequate 


7 6 5 


3 2 1 


very beneficial 


of no benefit 


7 6 5'* 


3 2 I 


very Involved 


not Involved 


7 6 5 '* 


3 2 1 


a great deal 


very 1 Ittle 
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Process Evaluation Form/page 2 



9. Overall, I consider this session: 



7 6 5 ^321 
excellent poor 



Additional comments and/or questions: 
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SESSION 2: PERSPECTIVES ON SEX ROLES 
Counselor Workshop 



GOALS: TO INCREASE AWARENESS OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF SEX ROLES 
TO UNDERSTAND THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS AND ITS ^. '^ACT ON MALES AND FEMALES 



GENERAL BUSINESS 5 invite comments from the last session and the homework. 



::: 

::: 

::: 

::: 

n: 
••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 

••■ 

••t 

««« 



••• 



BIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES 6 



• •• 

• •• 
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Present Session 2 goals and overview. 



OBJECTIVE HI 

Participants will list at least four biological differ- 
ences between males and females. 



Post the word biological and the following definition: 
Biological as considered here refers to internal and ex- 
ternal physical differences in structure (such as skeletal 
differences) and in function (such as menstruation) . 

Have participants^ In small groups, generate a list of the 
biological differences between males and females. 



Post the lists and obtain a large group consensus to com- 
pile a finol list of the agreed-upon differences and simi 
laritles in structure and function. 



targe group 




Name tags 
Sign-In sheet 
Chalkboard 
Nawsprint 
Hat king tape 
Markers 
Ove rhead 
projector 



Poster with 
Sasslon 2 goals 
and overview 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES: 
EXPLODING THE MYTHS 



10 



• 

• •• 
• 

• It 

• • • ■ 

• 

• • • 

• >» 

• »• 

u: 

i:: 



• 

••• 



IS 



• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• 

■ ■ • 

• »• 

• • • 



Give the Mini-Lecture "Biofo^lc*r Asp^cts'^oV Sex OJf>e>- 
enc*s"_to clarify any qcfestlons or make any additions to 
pa • ctpants' findings. Use the' Transpaw'ncios . 



OBJECTIVE 112 

Participants w.ll identify at least three examples; of mr-n- 
tal health cxfx.--ctat ions that differ for males and females. 

Conduct a simulation of the Broverman et al. stud/ (1970) 
by forming three groups--A. B. and C. Assign them to sep- 
arate areas of the room. Distribute the Worl<sheet "Psy- 
chological Descriptors." Assign tasks as follows: 



Group A 
Group B 
Group C 



Describe a healthy, mature female. 
Describe a healthy, mature male. 
Describe a healthy, mature adult. 



Do not ciMovy groups lo compare tasks. Have each g^oup cofn- 
pMe a i>st of adjectives on newsprint. 

Post the lists and conduct a large group discussion, address- 
ing the fol lowing: 

• When aro thf i nif^i i cit ion^p 

« What .,rv thv rn.il nr .ictu.i} diffon-ncrs f rtn^to r i c<i I ) ? 



transparency 





TRANSPARENCY 
MASTERS: 
Biological Bastes 

Similarities and 
Ol ^ferences 



WORKSHEET: 
Psychological 
Descriptor 



1 ^ - 
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10 r.ive the Mmi-Lt-cturo ' 'Ps , ch,, I mc, ! c,-, I A^H-cts nf S-'x DIff,., 
... e/iCfS," usi(u) the r r,-)/ic,i),3r ency . 



n 



mini-lectut e 



MiN(-LFCTu«e . 
Ps ) ChQ lo(j ( c d 1 
Aspect s q/~ Se x 
Ot f ferencfes 

TRANSPARENCY 
MASTER: 
Mac cob y and 
Jack 1 in Re - 
search Find i ngs 



1 
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SOCIALIZATION 
AND STEREOTYPING 



• • • 

• 



• •• 
t • • 
• 

• • • 

• •a 

• •• 



• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

«•• 
«•« 

• «• 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 
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Share the following resource (suggested): "Sex-Role Stereo- 
types and Clinical Judgnfients of Mental Health," by Broverman, 
Broverman, and Clarkson. 

Recall the Reading "Psychological Aspects of Sex Differ- 
ences," distributed for homework in the first session, and 
respond to participants' questions and comments. 



OBJECTIVE ns 

Part it.'ipcint'^ will iiicntify three role ex pect-^. Lions for 
mriio.s dnd t/ircf? for females. 



Give the Mini-Lecture "Sex Roles and the Socialization 
Process," using the Transparency. 



Respond briefly to questions 



Distribute the Worksheet "If I Were . 
and i n t reduce the exercise. 



, I Could . 



Conduct a large group s^taring and post the results on news* 
print . 

Have participants Identify convTK*)n t hemes f rom the list and 
dibcuss hf>v these expectations affect our life-styles and 
ca ree r chol ces . 



large group 



4^ 



mini^tecture 



transparency 



worksheet 
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KINI-LFCTURE: 
itx Roles and 
the Social I na - 
tion Process 

TRANSPARENCY 
MASTER: 

Society and the 
Indi vi dua I 



WORKSHEET : 
If I W«re 

I Could . 
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SELECT OPTION 4 5 



ALL OPTIONS 



SeJect one of the following options; 
S£tiSlL.l' Show the film Men's Ldv^s. 

MloLi.: Have a local resource person with e> ^erlence and 
knowledge In men's socialization available to 
- present perspectives on the male role. 

OEilonJ.- Select an appropriate film substitute. 



I'^tlV to Identify major themes of male/ 

remaie role expectations. 

question: what are the costs and re^ 
^ards of maie role ijxpectations? of female roie expecta- 
Uons? Share personal experiences and analyze where these 
messages come from. «.»'c>b 




FILM: / 
Men'ff Lives 

Projector 
$er««n 



OH,1ECTIVE »4 



LIMITATIONS OF 
SEX-ROLE STEREOTYP IG 
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Participants ^iii identify at least ono negative effect of 
sex-role stereotyping in each of the following categories- 
(a) personal, (t) social, (c) .academic, anri (d) can,or and 
i-miiloymont . 



Give the Mini-Lecture "How Sex Roles Can Limit.' 



iri 



HINI-ICCTUR£: 
>(ow Sex ftoles 
Can limit 



ISO 
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Before facilitating the activity on limiting effects, con- 
duct the Mini-Lecture "Realities of the Work World" to 
complete background Information. Use the Transparencies. 



mmm 
mmm 
mmm 
mmm 
mmm 

• 

mmm 
• •• 
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• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 
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Have participants form triads aid fill 
*'Lifnl 1 1 ng Effects 

Share examples In the large group. 



In the Worksheet 



HOMEWORK 5 



For the next session, assign the Readings and the Work- 
sheet "Checklist for Counselors and Other Pupil Personnel 
Workers." Have participants complete the Worksheet before 
Session 3. 



• •• 

« • • 
•• • 
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• • • 

• • • 

• • • 
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• • • 
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Preview the next f*$sion. 



PROCESS 



EVALUATION 



5 



Conduct A process evaluation of the session, using the 
"Process Evaluation Form." 



nrrini^iecture 



traraparency 



worksheet 




MINI-UECTURE: 
jteall t les of 
the Work World 

TRANSPARENCY 
MASTERS: 
tabor Force 
Parti cl pat Ion 



Married Wome ji-* 
Adult Years 




WORKSK- a: 
Llftilt Ing 
Effects 



READINGS: 
Realities of 
the Work World 




WORKSHtfT; 
Check! t St fo r 
Cou n selors and 
OUief_Pu£n_Per ' 
sonnel Wor ker s 



ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENT : 
Process Evalu- 



ation Form 
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MINI-LECTURE: BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF SEX DIFFERENCES 



This MInl-Lecture provides background Information on the biological Influences 
males and females and looks at sex differences and similarities. 



DIFFERENT, BUT EQUAL As we consider the biological asoects of sex differences, we will refer to 

physical differences between the sfcxes and their relationship to gender 
Identity. The major source of clinical and experimental data Is John Money 
and Anke Ehrhardt's Man and Woman. Boy and Girl (1972), These authors em- 
phasize a multldlsclpl Inary approach to gender identity that focuses on the 
Interaction of heredity and environment. Gender Identity and biological 
considerations are Issues undergoing intensive research at present. What- 
ever biological differences exist, It Is Important not to use them to jus- 
tify "natural" Inferiority and superiority of the sexes. 



FUNCTION AND STRUCTURE Physical differences between the sexes fall Into two categories-body pro- 
cesses or function and body composition or structure. Money, from Johns 
Hopkins University, has identified the following as biological constants. 
They reflect functional differences between males and females. 

■ Women: menstruate, gestate, lactate 

m Men: Impregnate 

Structural differences include skeletal, genetic, and hormonal differences. 
Females have more fat, less water, and broader hips, and reach puberty, on 
the average, two years earlier than males. Males have more muscle tissue 
and wider shoulders, and show more variability in physical growth than 

f emal es . 

[Use the Transparencies "Biological Basics" and "Similarities and Differ- 
ences" to Illustrate.] 



GENETIC DIFFERENCES A normal human has 23 pairs of chromosomes In each cell, with one pair 

being the sex chromosome pair. In the female, the pair consists of XX 
chromosomes. In the male, the chromosome pair Is XY. The egg and sperm 
each carry half of the normal number of chromosomes. The egg always car- 
ries an X chromosome, and the sperm carries either an X or a Y. Thus, the 
sperm, with Its X or Y chromosome, determines the sex of the child. 

Genes, which dete^-'mlne the characteristics to be Inherited, are located on 
all chromosomes. Certain genes are carried on the sex chromosomes. This 
results In sex- 1 Inked traits such as color blindness and hemophilia. When 
these genes occur, they are carried by the X chromosome. In the male, 
there Is no corresponding dominant gene on the Y chromosome to suppress 
the "defective" gene. This results In the high Incidence of color blind- 
ness and hemophilia In males as compared to females. It is hypothesized 
that due to chromosomal structure, males are more susceptible to pre-, 
perl-, and postnatal difficulties. 



HORMONES In human gestation, after approximately six weeks, different Internal re- 
productive organs begin to develop as determined by the aex hormones. The 
female system will develop unless androgen (male hormone) Is released, 
causing the male system to develop. Sexual abnormalities in appearance 
and behavior will result If the hormone state of the fetus Is disturbed 
during this period. 

Sex hormones are also influential in establishing adult appearance during 
the critical period of puJberty. Until puberty, the physical appearance of 
boys and girls Is relatively similar and stable, aside from differences In 
sex organs. At puberty, hormones are released that cause secondary sex 
characteristics to develop. Estrogen and progesterone are female sex hor- 
mones; androgens are male sex hormones. 

Research with animals and humans suggests that genes and hormones establish 
a predisposition toward a particular behavior prior to birth. This predis- 
position may be modified through learning. Cultural beliefs play a signif- 
icant role In shaping behavior. 



TWIN STUDY The sex reassignment of a male Identical twin described by Money and Ehr- 
hardt (1972) demonstrates the Impact that learning has on gender Identity. 
At seven months of age, one boy's penis was accidentally burned off during 
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circumcision. Doctors advised sex reassignment, which Included genital 
reconstruction surgery, hormone replacement, and professional guidance 
for the family. The parents socialized the child as a daughter. Six 
years later the girl (a boy at birth) behaved as a girl and was not con- 
fused as to her gender Identity. 

This study and others Illustrate that social factors such as the gender to 
which a child Is assigned can substantially modify biological predisposi- 
tion. 



is.i 
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BIOLOGICAL BASICS 




SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 




BELOW AVERAGE AVERAGE ABOVE AVERAGE 




BELOW AVERAGE AVERAGE ABOVE AVERAGE 




BELOW AVERAGE AVERAGE ABOVE AVERAGE 



WORKSHEET k 



PSYCHOLOGICAL DESCRIPTORS 



Use this Worksheet as a guide to compile a list of 
descriptors of significant hujnari characteristics. 



NONAGGRESSIVE . AG6RE5iSIVE 

DF.PENDENT INDEPENDENT 

UNEMOTIONAL ... EMOTIONAL 

OBJECTIVE SUBJECTIVE 

DOMINANT .............. SUBMISSIVE 

NOT EXCITABLt EXCITABLE 

PASSIVE ACTIVE 

NOT COMPETITIVE COMPETITIVE 

ILLOGICAL LOGICAL 

WORLDLY > HOME-ORIENTED 

DIRECT .... INDIRECT 

CAUTIOUS ADVENTUROUS 



NEVER CRIES . CRIES EASILY 

FOLLOWER LEADER 

UNSURE SELF-CONFIDENT 

NOT AMBITIOUS AMBITIOUS 

HANDLES FEELINGS . . HANDLES IDEAS 

GENTLE ROUGH 

NOT TALKATIVE TALKATIVE 

TACTFUL BLUNT 

NEAT HABITS SLOPPY HABITS 

QUIET LOUD 

LIKES MATH DISLIKES MATH 

TOUGH TENDER 
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Psychological Oescrlptors/page 2 

i!2S2I!S!5!?!'^ ^^^^^ concerned about 

APPEARANCE APPEARANCE 

^NAWARE OF OTHERS' AWARE OF OTHERS' 

P"«-»NGS FEELINGS 

pfcnU^L??^ FEELINGS EASILY 

EASILY HURT HURT 
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EASILY 
INFLUENCED 

SKILLED IN 
BUSINESS 



NOT EASILY 
INFLUENCED 

NOT SKILLED 
1^ BUSINESS 



MAKES DECISIONS pOESN'T MAKE 

EASILY DECISIONS EASILY 
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-LBCTURE8 PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 



This Ninl-Lecture covers the fundamental aspects of psychological differences 
and simiiarities between females and males. 



PSYCHOLOGY AND 
(RESEARCH 



When considering the various psychological aspects of sex differences, we ; 
will look only at behavior which Is observable. The field of psychology 
does also include theories regarding the sources or causes of behavior, bu- 
these th^rles are based on inferenoeSf which are developed through obser- 
vation and speculation. Causes of behavior can only be hypothesised* 

Research data In the area of sex-role stereotyping deal with the Mveraga 
differences between males and females as a group. It is Important to note 
here that there are always more differences among males and among females 
than between the average male and average female. [Use the Transparency 
"Maccoby and Jaclclln Research Findings to Illustrate the foregoing an<| 
then discuss.] 



FOUR CONSISTENT 
DIFFERENCES 



Two Stanford psychologists, Maccoby and Jacklln (197^), spent three years 
reviewing and Interpreting over I ,*iOO research studies In the area of sex 
differences. Their work showed only four behaviors that were consistently 
different for females and males. It Is not known whether these difference! 
are innate or learned. They are as follows (use the Transparency to li lus- 
tra te]: 

■ Males demonstrated more aggressive behavior, both physically and verbally 

■ Hales performed better at vlsual-spatlal tasks. 

■ Hales excelled In mathematical ability. 

■ Females showed earlier verbal facility and demonstrated greater verbal 
ability. 
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Notes One behavior thought to be particulars^ sex-related was nurturance. 
Yet there is stiit no conclusive evidence to identify nurturance a$ a 9ex 
difference. 



COGNITIVE DIFFERENCES During childhood, males and females demonstrate similar visual-spatial , 

verbal, and mathematical abilities. At age 11 or 12, differences begin to 
develop, with males demonstrating greater ability at visual -spatial and 
mathematical tests, and females showing greater verbal ability. 

SOCIAL DIFFERENCES Males have been found to be more aggressive (physically dnd verbally) In 

ail cultures where aggressive behavior has been observed. The primary ra* 
ciplents of male aggression are other males. At Stanford, Bandura used 
Incentive reinforcement of aggression. He found that young females In- . 
creased in aggression when they were positively reinforced for demonstrat- 
ing aggressive behavior. 

This study, as well as others, points to the age-old question and debate: 
How much of a particular behavior is innate and how much Is learned? 



MENTAL HEALTH The Broverman study (1970) with mental health professionals demonstrated « 

double standard in criteria for mental health. The subjects were divided 
into three groups, each asked to describe a different concept: 

■ Group i described a healthy, mature, socially competent adult (sex un- 
specif ied) . 

» Group 2 described a healthy, mature, socially competent man. 

■ Group 3 described a healthy, mature, socially competent woman. 

There was a positive correlation between the concepts of healthy adult and 
healthy male, but a negative correlation between the concepts of healthy 
adult and healthy female. In summary, healthy adults and healthy males 
were expected to be independent and aggressive, and to control ^notion. 
Healthy females were expected to be passive and dependent. 

It would appear that mental health professionals (both males and female) 
expect their female clients to be less than healthy adults. Females are 
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placed In the dilemma of trying to be "healthy, wel l-functloning adults" 
who are assertive and Independent, while trying to be "healthy, well- 
function I ng females" who are pleasing and somewhat dependent. In this de- 
scription, female traits and adult traits are antagpnistic to each other. 
In addition, stereotypic masculine traits are more socially desirable. 



ANDROGYNY The traditional concept of mental health needs re-evaluatlon. A new con- 
cept, psychological androgyny, has emerged to expand the range of accept- 
able behaviors for females and males. 

Androgyny Is a balanced expression of "masculine" and "feminine" traits to 
allow each sex the full range of human characteristics needed for Individ- 
ual actual Izatlon. 
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MACCOBY AND JACKUN (1974) 

RESEARCH FINDINGS / 

■ HALES DEMONSTRATED MORE AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR, BOTH PHYSICALLY AND VERBALLY. 

■ MALES PERFORMED BETTER AT VISUAL- SPATIAL TASKS, 
•a MALES EXCELLED IN MATHEMATICAL ABILITY. 

■ FEMALES SHOWED EARLIER VERBAL FACILITY AND DEMONSTRATED GREATER VERBAL ABILITY. 
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MINI-LECTURE: SEX ROLES AND THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS 



This mint- lecture provides basic information co.icerning sex role learning. It in- 
cludes definitions of key terms and a discussion of family and school as primary 
agents of socialization. 



SEX ROLES AND 
STEREOTYPING 



By the age of three, children know their sex roles. A sex role Is a set of 
behaviors and expectations taught and reinforced by society. Concepts of 
"masculinity** and *'feminini ty*' vary from culture to culture, as do sex-roU 
expectations and responsibilities. Many people assume that sex roles are 
related to inherent differences between females and males, but researchers 
have found little evidence to support this assumption. In this session we 
will look at the **how** of sex-role socialization, or learning. 

Our roles as female and male reflect an outward statement of our gender 
identity. When a gender label limits development to narrowly defined be- 
havior or characteristics, we call that stereotyping. The consequences 
are damaging and stifling to individual potential and talent. 

Researchers have found that sex roles are acquired In the following ways: 

■ Through the Influence and Imitation of role models 

■ As a result of selective reinforcement of sex-appropriate behaviors 

■ Through the conceptual understanding of masculine and feminine behaviors, 
and the conscious choice by the individual to conform to the appropriate 
roles 



AGENTS OF SOCIALIZATION Sex-role socialization, or the teaching of sex-role behaviors, is carried 

out by parents, teachers, 1 1 terature and textbooks, peers, social .'nstitu- 
tlons, and the media. Every part of a society teaches individuals to con- 
form to cultural expectations. The socialization process is ongoing, as 
society dictates the parameters for proper behaviors for every stage of 
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our lives, from childhood to old age. (Use the Transparency "Society and 
the Individual" to demonstrate.] The foMoMing lists illustrate ways In 
which the family and school function as primary agents: 

SCHOOL HONE 



■ instructional programs, such as 
course titles, unequal funding of 
athletic programs, unequal treat- 
ment in guidance and career plan- 
ning 

■ differential staffing patterns 

■ classroom management 

■ teacher expectations and behaviors 

■ instructional materials 



■ parental expectations and be- 
haviors 

■ role models—adults, siblings, 
peers 

■ parent-assigned activities and 
responsibi 1 ities 

■ television and children's liter* 
ature, including fairy tales 

■ toys and games 



[Have participants suggest other examples.] As we become aware of the cir 
cular pattern of sex-role reinforcement, we can intervene to stimulate 
each student to reach full individual developi^ient. 
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SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 



TM 10 



PARENTS 
Role models 
Expectations 
Discipl ine 

SIBLINGS 
Birth order 



FAMILY 

ACTIVITIES 
ResponsibI 1 1 ties 
Toys and games 
Recreation 
Books 



PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Colors/decoration 

Space 

Clothes 




SOCIETY AT LARGE 

CULTURE 
Heritage 
History 
Ethics 

COMMUNICATION 
Language 

Art, music, ll«:erature 

Folk tales 

Hedia (TV, movies) 

INSTITUTIONS 
Government (law, 
politics, participation) 
Rel Iglon (moral Ity) 
Economics (class structure, 
employment) 

RECREATION 
Leisure 



POTENTIALITIES 



TENDENCIES 



PHYSICAL 
FORM 



SCHOOL 

TEACHERS 
Role models 
Expectations 
Disc I pi Ine 

PEERS 

CURRICULUM 
Course requirements 
Instructional materials 
Athletic programs 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
Staffing 
School policies 

COUNSELING 
Testing 

Career guidance 
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WORKSHEET 2 



IF I WERE.. .pi COULD... 



INSTRUCTIONS: Imagine you are the opposite sex. Li&t 
the things you could do or be that you couldn't now. 



\ ■ 

INSTRUCTIONS: Imagine you are the opposite sex. ■ List the ^things 
you could do or be that you can't now-. . 

If I were female/male , I could ... . • 

1 . 



2. 
3. 




5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
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If. I Were .... I Could .. . /page 2 

Instructions: List some things you should do because you are a 
male or a female. 

Since I am a male/female, I should ... 
1. 

2. ^ 

3. 

^. . 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
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MINI-LECTURE: HOW SEX ROLES CAH UNIT 



This NinHLecture provides a genera' overview of the limitations and damaging 
effects of sex-role stereotyping. The four areas covered overlap* but provide 
a useful guideline to examine these effects. 



LIMITING EFFECTS Sex roles can place limitations on both females and males. These limiting 

effects vary in intensity, degree and general area for each sex. Hen and 
boys seem to be more limited in the areas of interpersonal relationships 
and expression of tender feelings, while women and girls seem to b^ more 
affected in the areas of academic achievement, career aspiration, and self 
esteem. 

Before completing the Worksheet "Limiting Effects," let us look at some 
specific examples of the limitations of sex-role stereotyping for males and 
females in each of the following areas: academic and career/vocational; 
personal and social. 



ACADEMIC AND 
CAREER/VOCATIONAL 



FEMALE 

Academic ; in elementary school » 
females typically outperform males; 
but during high school years, female 
performance on ability tests begins 
to decl ine. 

Career/Vocational ; By the fourth 
grade, girls limit thetr career 
choices to four areas: teacher, 
nurse, secretary, or mother. 



HALE 

Academic ; In elementary school, 
most discipl ine problems and most 
low achievers are male. 



Career/i/ocational; Males are re- 
stricted by social cri ticism when 
they consider' nontradi tiona I career 
areas such as nurse or dancer. 
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PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 



FEMALE 

Personal: Women and men consider 
the female sex Inferior and place 
greater value on characteristics 
associated with masculinity. 

Social: Women tend to underrate 
their popularity and their leader' 
ship ability. 



MALE 

Personal : Males suffer a high 
health cost, as they have a 50 per- 
cent higher rate of stress-related 
diseases than women do* 

Soda! : Men team to hide emottont 
and suffer consequently In relation- 
ships with their families and with 
other men. 
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MINI-LBCTURE: BEAUTIES OF THE WORK WORLD 



This Mini-Lecture covers the basic realities of women In the woric world, with a toolc 
at the present picture and a projection Into the future. 



FACTS Since limitations on women have been dramatic In the wori( arena, this Mini- 
Lecture will concern itself with facts about women vforkers. Nine out of 
ten women work at some time in their lives; three out of four working women 
work full-time. Currently, women are entering the Ubor force In ever- 
increasing numbers, as shown by an Increase of two million women In a one- 
year period (1977" 78). The U.S. Department of Labor projects that by 1990, 
57 percent of all women 16 and older, and 72 percent of women In the prime 
working ages of 25 to 5^> will be working or seeking Jobs. By then, women 
will make up percent of the total civilian labor force. [Use the Trans- 
parency "Labor Force Participation" to illustrate.] 



SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS There are many sociological factors that contribute to the significant In- 
crease of women in the work force. Some of these factors are the rising 
divorce rate, the declining birthrate, later marriages. Increased education, 
inflation, the women's movement, and legislation. [Discuss the effects of 
these factors.] 

On the average, a woman can expect to work for about 25 years if she Is 
single. (Use the Transparency "Married Women— Adult Years" to illustrate 
data on married wonwn.] 



OCCUPATIONAL SEGREGATION Although the increased number of women In the labor force is dramatic, 

women tend to be employed in the same traditional fields (secretarial, nurs- 
ing, and teaching) as they have been for the past 25 years. [Use the Trans- 
parencies "Occupational Distribution of Men and Women," "Occupational Dis- 
tribution of Working Women," "Occupational Segregation in Nontraditional 
Jobs," and "Clerical Segregation" to illustrate.] 

20? 



EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK? 



MINORITY WOMEN 
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Even when a female's educational level Is comparable or superior to a 

^* Warent. In I98I. the median weekly 
earnings for a female college graduate working fujl-time were $301. For 
SJiilJlJ r f^'^^ns* were %k7U [Use the Transparencies "Education and 
Earn ngs In Male- and Female- Intensive Occupations" and "Education and 



Is there equal pay for equal work? According to the data/ this equality 
does not exist. On the average, women employed full-time In I98O earned 
about 60 cents for every dollar earned by men. Women worked nearly 8.3 
days for the same gross wages men earned in five days. And this emrniiiga 
gap n«J actua y increased over the past 25 years. When calculated in con 
stent 1967 dollars, the differential between men's and women's median aS^ 
nual Incomes has grown from $1,911 In 1955 to $3,004 In I98O. 

In a comparison of some of the highest-paid occupations for both sexes for 
I9«l, where there were comparable categories with employment of 50,000 or 
more, the differences were all more than $100 per week, and some near ed 
poo. ^o'' example,^ male computer systems analysts earned a median weekly 
'546, while females earned only $420; men employed in personnel 
and labor relations earned $514 per week, and women $330. Women in the 
highest-paid occupation earned a median income of $85 per week less than 
the occupation ranked twentieth In terms of income for men. 

(Use the Transparency "Earnings Gap Between Women and Men" to illustrate. J 



In general, minority women experience a comparatively high rate of unem- 
ployment, and are concentrated in low-paying, low-status Jobs. They earn 
less than aii men and less than white women. [Discuss the implications of 
the data presented in this Mini-Lecture for your participant audience.] 
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LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 




1950 '55 '60 '65 '70 '75 '81 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor » Bureau of Labor Stattstics» 1981. 
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MARRIED WOMEN-ADULT YEARS 




r 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF MEN AND WOMEN 



M 

Transport 
Operators 



o 
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2.3* 
Craft 



Sates 



1.31 

Laborers 



WOMEN 
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HEN 
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OCCUPATIONAL SEGREGATION 
IN NONTRADITIONAL JOBS 

1971-1981 





% Female 


% 




1971 


1981 


Increase/Decrease 


Truck Drivers 


.7 


2.1 


1.6 


Engineers 


1.0 


k,7 


3. / 


Craft Workers 


2.7 


5.6 


2.9 


Laborers 


3.7 


10.^ 


6.7 


Protective Service Workers 


i».7 


7.6 


2.9 


Mall Carriers 


6.2 


11.7 


5.5 


Blue-Collar Supervisors 


7.^» 


10.5 


o o 
Z.3 


Physic lans» Dentists 


7.9 


23.2 


15.3 


Technicians, Scientists 


9.7 


17.8 


6.1 


Rel igious Workers 


n.6 


9.3 


-2.3 
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EDUCATION AND EARNINGS 
IN MALE- AND FEMALE-INTENSIVE OCCUPATIONS 



25>000r 



_ 20,000 



oo 



I 



^ 15.000 

s 

c 
c 
< 

c 
m 

10,000 



Managers and Administrators $22,^12 



Whoiesaie Sales Reps $16,^32 



JCTrucit Drivers $16,328 



9.0 



Auto Mechanics $1^.820 lO* 10.5 . 

Delivery Worlcers $|i|,2<t8 11.710* 



Registered Nurses $l2|26y 



Secretaries 



Bootclceepers 



$ll»960 
$11,80^ 



Typists $11,076 



Retail Sales Clerics $9,256 



map 



nmcy 



311] cr 



13 



Jill 

39 
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5,000i 



10 



II 



12 



13 



15 



Median Years of School (1979) 



Sources: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau 
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EDUCATION AND EARNINGS 
1981 MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS 



Years of School Completed 




White 
M F 


Black 
M F 


Hispanic 
M F 


Less than k Years 
of High School 


301 


182 


241 


172 


232 167 


Years f High School 


372 


22k 


2Sk 


209 


319 211 


k Years of Col lege 


'»7I 


301 


354 


296 


384 285 


5 Years of College 
or More 


510 


359 


449 


384 


446 



Source: Earl F. Mel lor and George 0. Stamas, "Usual weekly earnings: Another look 
at Intergroup differences and baste trends." Monthly Labor Review . U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (April 1982): 15-24. 
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EARNINGS GAP 
BETV\^EN MEN AND WOMEN 



Median earnings of full-tifne, year-round vtorkers, 
\k years of age and over, by sex, 1956-1980 




i956'58'60'62'64'66'68'70 72'7^'77'78'80 



Source: U.S. Department of Convnerce, Bureau of the Census, 1980. 
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LIMITING EFPECtS 

The limiting effects of sex-role stereotyping ere examined 
In this exercise. 

INSTRUCTIONS t In your own words, give at least two examples 
of the limitstiona of aex-role stereotyping in each of the 
areas listed. 



Academic and 
Educational 
Limitations 



Limited Career and 
Vocational 
Aspirations 



Personal Costs 
and Limitations 



Social and 
interpersonal 
Limits 
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Limiting Effects/page 2 
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Share at least one personal experience that Is related to a limiting effect 
you have listed on the previous page. 
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READING 7 



REALITIES OP THE WORK WORLD 

This Reading was researched and written by Lynn Stuvl, 
Interface Network, in collaboration with Gene Tendler, 
San Diego Unified School District, ROP. Interface Net- 
work is an Educational Nonprofit Corporation, San Diego, 
Cal ifornia. 



INTRODUCTION 



There are more women working than ever before in our nation's history. 
More women are F>«rticipating in politics; more are managing, teaching, 
learning, JE>ut. ... 

Most Americans work in sex- segregated environments. Most women hold low- 
status jobs and draw lower salaries than men for the same work; many live 
in poverty. Inequity is the reality. 

This reading documents the inequities of women and work. It covers labor 
force participation, marital and family status, occupational segregation, 
education and parity, the earnings gap, and women and poverty. Finally, 
It suggests a focal issue for the 1980s. 



LABOR FORCE According to the Department of Labor, unprecedented numbers of women en- 
PARTICIPATION tered the work force during the 1970s. An average of over a million women 

were added to the work force each year during that decade, and the trend 
Is continuing in the 'SOs. This rate of labor force participation signals 
the beginning of one of the most unique and dramatic periods of change in 
the role of women in our country. Most of this record gain occurred among 
women under the age of 35 <«iS. Dept. of Labor^ Bureau of Labor Stat Utlc^t 
1979). 

In 1981, about 46.8 million women were working for pay outside the home, 
comprising ^3 percent of the country's entire labor force. About three 
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Realities of the Work World/page 2 



out of every four employed Women work full-tlme"35 hours or roore per week 
(U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau\of Labor Statistics, 198la). 

In 1981, 52 percent of the female' population 16 years of age and over was 
employed, rising from percent In 1970. Of the same age male population. 
76 percent was employed. Until 196$, middle-aged women dominated the In- 
creases In female labor force participation. Since 1965, these Increases 
have shifted to women under the age of 35» and are concentrated In the 25- 
3«> age group. This Is remarkable because most women In this age group are 
marbled, live with their husbands, and have children under 18 at home- 
factors that have traditionally tended to keep women out of the labor force 
(U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1979). 

Factors that accoi^ for this Increase In women workers are varied. A high 
Inflation rate has made a second Income necessary for some families to sur- 
vive, or to maintain their standard of living. Hore women are single fam- 
ily heads. Jobs have been available, particularly In those rapidly growing 
fields— sales, clerical, service— where there Is a preponderance of women. 
Social changes— rising divorce rates, declining birth rates, later mar- 
riages— have had their effects. The standard of living has risen, and a 
large cohort of the post-World War II (baby boom) generation Is reaching 
labor force age. increasing numbers of educated women— particularly col- 
lege graduates— now want to pursue careers. Finally, the women's movement 
has raised consciousness, making work for pay outside the home more so- 
cially acceptable for mothers and fostering the view that through work, 
women can find additional intellectual and personal fulfillment. 

Looking ahead, the U.S. Department of Labor projects that the number of 
women In the labor force will continue to Increase. By 1990, 57 percent 
of all women 16 years and older will be working or seeking jobs, and they 
will make up about kS percent of the labor force. In addition. It Is pro- 
jected that 72 percent of all women of prime working age— ages 25 to 5%— 
will be In the 1990 labor force (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Women's Bureau, 1980). 
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MARITAL AND Marital and family status, factors that affect women In the work force, 

FAMILY-STATUS have^xhangerf-stgnlf t^aiTtty wef ^he past~25 yc^ In March 1981, more 

than half (54 percent) of the nation's children under the age of 18 had 
mothers who worked away from home. The numbers have risen steadily, from 
39 percent In 1970. The most recent year-to-year Increase In the number 
of children with working mothers occurred among those under six years of 
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age. Looking at the statistics from another perspective, 50 percent of 
all mothers with children under 18 were In the labor force In I98I (U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 198lb). 

Among more than half (59*8 percent) of the married couples with children, . 
b^th wife and husband were wage earners. The median family Income for 
these two-earner families was $27,7'>S, cnnpared to $20,7'»3 If only the hus* 
.band worked and $13»612 If only the wife worked. 

In the second quarter of 1982, a record 5*9 million families, or one out 
of every six, were maintained by a woman who was divorced, separated, or 
widowed, or who had never married. The monthly Incomes of families main- 
tained by women averaged $1,012; famll I es maintained by men averaged $1,676 
per month (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982a). 

OCCUPATIONAL Although the number of working women outside the home has Increased signlf- 
SEGREGATION Icantly, there has been little change In the types of work they do. Host 
of the 46.8 million working women are occupational ly segregated. Hore than 
half of them are employed In just 20 of the \kk Jobs listed In the Census 
Occupational Classification Syst«n. What's more, the Department of Labor 
predicts that women will continue to choose Jobs along traditional lines In 
the future (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Women's Bureau, I98O). 

In the first quarter of 1982, 71 percent of female workers were employed In 
three occupational groups: clerical (38 percent), service (13 percent), 
and professional (20 percent). Hale workers comprised only 33 percent of 
the same occupational groups (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1982a). 

Occupational segregation by sex Is primarily the result of sex-role stereo- 
typing of appropriate roles and Jobs for men and women. While traditional 
roles may be satisfying, they often have the effect of limiting options and 
opportunities. For example, when Junior high or high school girls are ad- 
vised to avoid difficult mathematics and science courses and to think of 
themselves primarily as future wives and mothers. It does them a great dls* 
servlcv. Accor^Hirg^o the Ubor -trwds-Tevlewed-above, they-ar«-^ to 
be rK>t only wives and mothers, but wage earners as well. Avoidance of 
mathematics and science courses eliminates many Job options and limits em- 
ployment to Jobs that are generally lower-paying than those requiring 
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Realities of the Work World/page 4 

methemat leal » scientific, or technical sktiu . ^, 

earnings gap, below, for details?) ^ - 

only $227 pSr Sj!; (R^J^nT^S). '«*^''«^» "•^'"t -rn*! 
Even within oceupatlons, wemn ar* tMrcgatcd. As Bwdleal .Ib/^m,. .i. 

ondiJ! • •'r«"f"'>' '•"eh"-*, but Ins tl»n 50 p.re.nt of tS 

ondary t«ich.r. and only 20 parent of col I.b..|.v.1 tLcSIr, (SytlU.! 

In Insurance, more Homen are found in the less lucrative Dar«»>i 
ZiJ'^n ? •'•^'!! '"^^r opportunities limited. In rJtairwIes 

^ such occupations are extremely sm^ll (see Chart 1). 
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CHART I . 

WOHEN IN TRADITIONAUY HALE JOBS, I97I-I98I 



OCCUPATION 



FEMALES CHANGE 
EMPLOYED 1 971 -1 981 
(THOUSANDS) (THOUSANDS) 



FEMALES 
EMPLOYED 
AS % OF TOTAL 



Truck Drivers 


11 


32 


21 


a A a 

191 


.7 


2.1 


Engineers 


12 


68 




^67 


1.0 


*.7 


Crafts , Mi seel 1 aneous 


229 


595 


366 


160 


2.7 


5.6 


Laborers, Miscellaneous 


108 


335 


227 


210 


3.7 


10.4 


rrotective services 


50 


100 


50 


100 


•1.7 


7.0 


Mail Carriers 


17 


26 


9 


53 


6.2 


11.7 


Blue-Collar Supervisors 


103 


186 


83 


81 


7.^ 


10.5 


Physicians, Dentists 


103 


73 


30 


59 


7.9 


23.2 


Technicians, Scientists 


8li 


188 


IO<i 


\2k 


9.7 


17.8 


Religious Workers 


33 


25 


8 


2k 


11.6 


9.3 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, I98O-I98I. 
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For the most part, women have crowded Into the clerical and service fields; 
projections indicate that over the next decade two-thirds of the total in- 
crease in employment of women will be in traditionally female occupations. 

As Chart 2 indicates, employment of women In clerical fields Iwis increased 
by 8 percent over the past 20 years, while the number of women employed as 
managers and in administration has Increased by only 2.7 perccf^t, and as 
craft workers by only 1.3 percent. 
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EDUCATION AND PARITY 



CHART 2 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING WOMEN. 1960-1981 

f 

T9?0 




OCCUPATION 
Clerical Workers 

Service Workers, except 
private household 

Professional and Technical 
Workers 

Operatives 

Sales Workers 

Managers and Administrators 
Craft Workers 
Other 

tment 



30.3 
23.7 

12. i» 
15.2 

7.7 
5.0 
1.0 





38.0 


20.6 


t 

12.8 


15.6 


20. i» 


11.8 


12.8 


6.9 


^.3 


6.1 


7.7 


1.8 


2.3 


5.5 


1.7 




o 
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had completed some college by 1980! workers In that age group 

achl.v«ne„t I, ™uch l„s th.n . ™„.s. To IMusK ChirO t^l^^i, th. 
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•arntngi In o<$tup<itl0ni •mploylnfl largi numbert of vioniin to thoii In pro* 
(doMtninliy^^M by tIriilUr or oyoii lottor 

•dueotlOMl ored^ntiais. / 



CHART 3. 

EOUCAtlON AND EARNINGS, MALE* AND FENAL€*iNT|NSiyE OCCUMtlONS 
MALE" INTENSIVE OCCUPATlgF^ 



... .. .- ^ 


MEDIAN YEAR! OF SCHOOL 
1979 


MEDIAN^ 
1970 


iAjOiiWss 
1S8I* 


Truck Dr Ivors 


9.0 


$ 




Auto Moch9ntc« 


10.5 


9.070 


li»,820 


Ool Ivory Workers 


"•7 


9.060 




Wholosalo Sales Reps 


13.3 


13.690 


16,432 


Managers and Administrators 
(nonf Inane tal) 


13.8 


16,770 


22,'>I2 


FEMALE-INTENSIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Retail Sales Clerks 


12.7 


% 6,li70 


$ 9.256 


Bookkeepers 


13.7 


6,5<iO 


11,804 


Typists 


13.7 


6,070 


11,076 


Secretaries 


13.9 


6,860 


11,960 


Registered Nurses 


U.2 




12,264 



Sources: U.S. 'Oepartment of Labor, BLS; U.S. Department of Conmerce, 
Census Bureau. 



*Based on weekly medians 
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THE EARNINGS GAP 



ciliC L educational achlavamant U typl- 

" ^cupatlons where mmn predominate. These Jobs mv con- 
sistently less than male-dominated fields, regardless of eduLfi^n!? 
achievement or economic demand. Secretar al worr?. • LSi "f ' . 
designating 'Vomen's work" as autSSuwHy icSI? miS ilSn^S""*'* 
secretarial shortage has not prodSJL stgnlf kTSt SJw lnc?LsM 'c^i'"* 
panles classify Jobs as clerical and set salary rate! •nd I!???L;. J 
these Jobs with Httle or no conslderHroror^hraJLIuS iiSInJ'^or 
skills required. Corporate salary schaduUi I « Jin ^ ^?iJ 

link, fm provisions for • schwIuU of salary neraasai .fJI??!: T^lVV* 
VMrs. to r,„rd ..niorlty and r.fl.ct"i: lb nj;:j*S;v:f^^*S; 
n a company. The principle usod to sot salaries " tSt SSISn^d tSI.. 

hirr":.^nTtri'? ?^f,:."? iuin^^rHtST 
J2.u!*?i79'):"""* 9™"- 5 day. (U.S. D.pt!*:rL:iir''2t,iMi:! 

lll'iSsr'jh! 5!wf"''""",'^?."?f '"•"»•<' "'"tantl.lly In recent years. 
In 1980, the median annual $18,612 eerned by men exceeded Momen's Sn l« 

■ . [J 25-year period Is expressed n constant dollars to take 
Into account the reduced purchasing power of the dollar, the dlJoa^Jy L 
even more evident. As Chart k Indicates, the earnlniriap In c^^^aJ? 967 



of La- 



Some major gains for working women have been made over the D.iSt ten vur. 
Women have access to Jobs previously closed to them. UwJuIw ha" 
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established legal precedents for equal opportunity, equal pay, and affirma- 
tive action. Nevertheless, the I98I labor statistics do not show any sig- 
nificant changes In the wage differential between men and women. Even in 
occupations dominated by women, men earn more. 

CH/VRT 

COHPARISON OF MEDIAN EARNINGS OF VeAR-ROUND, FULL-TIHE WORKERS, BY SEX 

1955-1980 
(Persons I'l years of age and over) 



YEAR 


MEDIAN EARNINGS 
WOMEN / MEN 


EARNINGS 
GAP IN 
DOLLARS 


WOMEN'S 
EARNINGS 

AS % 
OF MEN'S 


% MEN'S 
EARNINGS 
EXCEEDED 

WOMEN'S 


EARNINGS 
GAP IN 
CONSTANT 

1967 
DOLLARS 


1980 


$n,i97 


$18,612 


$ 7.415 


60.2 


66.2 


$ 3.004 


1975 


7.504 


12,758 


5.254 


58.8 


70.0 


3.259 


1965 


3.823 


6.375 


2,552 


60.0 


66.8 


2.700 


I960 


3.293 


5.417 


2,124 


60.8 


64.5 


2.394 


1955 


2.719 


4,252 


1.533 


63.9 


56.4 


I.9II 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of the Census. 

Note;: For I967''80, data Include wage and salary income and earnings from 
self -employment; for 1955-56, data Include wage and salary Income 
only. V 
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POVERTY Poverty and ^low-Income level's are determined annually by the Departmmt of 
the Census, In accordance with the Consumer Price Index. Poverty Is now 
defined as an annual Incoirie of about $8,000 for a family of four.' Poverty, 
a long-standing social problem, hits women with particular force. 

According to a 1981 report of the National Advisory Commission on Economic 
Opportunity, reported in the Loa Angeles Times in January 1982 (Mall, 
1982): 
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KMltttn of th* Work Wbrld/page 10 

■ Women ind children comprise 7$ perc«nt of poof people. 

■ Although^only 5 percent of families heeded by men are at the novertv 
level, 25 percent of families headed by women live I* poverty fIJi I l« 
headed by women I Ive on 4o percent of ihe fncomi Sf tholH^ied > li:? 

■ ItSorui!" '"^ "•'f--« 1» 18 month,. Ung-term r«:lplents are a 

■ i^liw of'tl^n'l^'f^Tr'':^: the poverty populetlon wl 1 1 be composed 
soieiy or Momen and their children by the year 2000. 

I??v'r?!n^*'illlII? ^'•'^f''* P''«9'"*"» designed to get people out of pov- 
?or^JI«M! i*^*"^ I?""??' ^^^•y *^n'» problems? 

c^-riTSli' ! "P' •••»"»t Is that the mml be- 

Sm!L F ^i!!*;** '^t T**" ^•""y head. A stuSy^ 

M le^ I wflrlJ'?** ^^'•J P«!:cent of the children In one-parent fam- 
dri^ undlr ?n V?*'..'^'*':''! '^•^ 20 percent (12.6 mllllSn) of chll- 
uZnTlsiz) ^^^'^ ^^-'^ ^^•^^^ 

Generally, poor Momen have marginal Jobs; that Is, there are usually no 
fringe benefits. So when the women los« their Jobs, they go oJ we fa?2 

Irain nn"i„S^ "^'^''^ and dependence on the welfare'systL? thSy JeiS jib 
training and support services such as day care for their families Thiv 
need training to get Jobs In which they can be economlcilW ndSindln^ 

job's'iftTfow^?'::!^ trt'' j^** ^^•^"^"^ prog?a:r^d ti'U"":?:: • • 

ttll Ha T h»9her unemployment, less overtime, less union pro^ec- 

tlon, and less opportunity for advancement {Time Magazine, 1982). 

THE ISSUE FOR THE 'SOS According to a race. t report by the California Co^lsslon on the Status of 

women (1981), the big Issue for the 'SOs Is co«p«r/il)la worth. It provides 
a viable approach to the problem of wage disparity. Colorable \5oJth Is 
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equal pay for jobs of eqyal value, according to the level of sl<t11s, re- 
sponsibility, effort, and Morldng conditions. Comparable worth differs 
from the principle of equal pay for equal woflc stated in the 1963 Equal Pay 
Act, in that it allows for the comparison of different Jobs. 

Comparable worth delves into comparisons of pay differentials between 
"men's" woric and 'Snmen's" worlc. These comparisons can be made through a 
system of Job evaluation. Evaluation of Jobs to determine wages should be 
conducted to assess the worth of the Job, not the prevailing maricet wages 
or otiier means that perpetuate bias in categorizing wages. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission is currently investigating 
Title VI t of the Civil Rights Act of I96'i as a legal foundation for devel- 
oping guidelines for and enforcing comparability. ..There are, however, some 
legal experts who disagree that title VI I provides the necessary Justifica- 
tion for comparability. 

Host of the opposition to comparability relates to economics. The cost of - 
raising women's wages to the median of men's wi^ges imuld be In the billions^ 
Comparability Is a significant and timely vehicle for women to gain equity 
in the work force, but it will also be the siibject of greet controversy and 
debate. It represents a worthy challenge for the '80s. 

\ 
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PEER (PROJECT ON EQUAL EDUCATION RIGHTS) SUMMARY 
OF TITLE IX REQUUn'IONS 

This introduction was prepared by Resources for Non- Sexist Environments 
to accompany the attached PEER summary of Title IX regulations. 



TITLE IX IS: 



a federal civil rights law (Public Law 92-318) passed by Congress, and 
signed by the President on June 23, 1972. It prohibits sex discrimination 
In education programs and activities receiving federal funds. 



THE PREAMBLE 
TO TITLE IX STATES: 



Ho person in the United States shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to dis" 
crimination under any educational program or activity receiving federal 
financial assistance. 



History : Title IX was passed by both houses of Congress after congressional hearings 
held in 1970 documented the pervasiveness, pernlclousness, and long-range 
consequences of sex discrimination In educational policy, practice, and at- 
titude. 

After Title IX was passed, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
spent three years drawing up the regulation which Interprets TItie IX. 
Citizen Input on the provisions of the regulation was sought. Requests for 
comments on how Title IX should be Impl&nented brought 10,000 responses— 
the largest number HEW had ever received on a single Issue. The final reg- 
ulation was published on July 21, I975« 



Scope ; The scope of Title IX extends from preschool through graduate school, and 
protects students, professional staff, and support staff from sex discrim- 
ination. Title IX also covers any program, organization, or agency that 
receives federal education dollars. Including professional organizations, 
trainlo^HE^rogramst research institutes, and so on. 
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Exemptions: 



Cong re ^ has specifically exempted all military schools as well as reli* 
glous , schools to the extent that the law would be Inconsistent with the 
basic rel igious tenete of the school • 

Textboolcs and other materials are net covered under the governing regula' 
tions. These are considered the responsibility of local education agen* 
cies. 



Enforcement: 



The Office for Civil Rights in the Department of Education, Washington, 
D.C., is respokisible for the enforcement of Title IX. 



Sanctions: 



Aside from the general moral and legal reasons for ending sex discrimina- 
tion, ft is important to remember that noncompliance could result in a cut* 
off of ait federal funds. 



TITUIIX...bM«iiM ^ only Mr* 



««9 pwMi . . . Bimll, on ete btmim of sm^ ko wcMoi inm fwrtiripiUoA im, ko ilMi«l thm 
bmmiitm oi, w ho miAjmtod to dio^imimtiom mtar any odoootioo mo^rm mt ooUwipt irmiir* 
iAg M«r«i timtmimX oooiBtmnoo* t • •* 

Tltl« IX of ttio Mucatlon < ^ndmn ti of 1972* o% tutttf otevt, hat •Ifnlf Iccntly \o^roi^oA tho 
^lity of llf« for cMHitlMt iMMMfi and Mfi. for tons IndlvfdMlt. TItU iX alM Xho\f 
suit of ^tt«r*^oytA«, im* trod It tonal caraort* Undar TItta IX* mm wonaw taachara hava ra* 
calvad highar aolarlati othar wmon hava thatr battta agalfitt tonual harattMfit with TItIa 
IX*t halp. i<it «ott MMMi (and thair tchooHoga doufhtart)* iitiotlior or not thoy raalUa It* 
hava taan tha hmf Its of TItIa IX In school a^orta pro^rom. Organliad nthlatlct for flrlt 
It now an Intogral part of school curricula. 

Thit lirochura will answar soiaa of tha aost fro^u^tly askad q«MStlons about this law that has 
«ada such a diffaronca In oany llvas ond will tall you how you can Mko TItIa IX wark for you* 



IMAT 1$ TITIC tXI TItIa IX of tha Education l^andaa n ts of 1972 Is a law anactad by Congrats to prohibit sa» dis- 

crlolnation In schools and collooas racalvino fadaral Monay. 



¥N0 IS M(OTtCTtO 9Y TITll IXt iH^r TItIa IX. fMala aj^ Mia studants of all afot and racaa ara wtltlod to oqual access 

and troaiMnt. This Mans kindaroartM, hlfh school and unlvorslty studants. as wall as all 
thoia who attand vocational and tachnlcal schools. TItIa IX alto protacts taachars and othar 
adults Involvad In tha flald of education. 



*SOIIIICEi HCH, rrojaci on Cqual Education lllfhts. a project of lha MM taoal Oafma and 

Education rund, 1^13 % Straat, M.W.. t^shlnfton, O.C. 20005. 
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UNAT illMI or mTECTIOII 

MEs fiTU IX orrcft nciii 



ioyf %ni yoyiig mn trt MMtlMt vIctlM of Mcltly** fttrooly^lcfl vltw of thm *%MMHe/* 
•ofort titU IX, koyt mr% of too forct4 lo tako IMnttrUI %rt% or voc«iIomI troliilnf to pro* 
^rt for trailtlofiftlly mU coro«rt* 



Ulth TItU IX't ^oroft, young mo« jytt «• yomif Mootn, mitt to flvofi tOMtl tieoort n o m t 
0114 OM^tiiffiltltt to ttoiy MMtovtr Inttrottt tliVKrmtlc* wrltlfi|» mirflfif, con^ttr tclMCO 
••oni mt utot socloty immi i^»tropriott. 



Ait milt ANY rtoMMis mi 

ACTiVITItS WHICN Mt EXCIirT 

fnm Tint ix cONHiANCti 



Vot» tlMft art corttln oncost loot olileli oro %m%u49i froo tN provUlonf of TItU IXt 

■ Scfieolf «teft triMry purpoftt If irolffiinf for tM Il.t. «llltory Mrvim ^r tlio MrcNMi 
' MriM 

• fractlcot In tcloolf MOtrolloi ^ rtllftoiit offifilMtloot uNoMvnr cm»II««ico mitk TItIo I. 
Myli h% MOtrtry to tlinir rtllfflM* tolUff 

• NMtortlilp polUitf of th« «lrl mi toy tCMtt, tNo WtA mt th9 VlftA» Coo^flro (Irlt and 
other tliiilo^Mii* tM*ONM^I 'Voutii mtvIm** orfMlutlofit MliMt Mobtrft oro clilof ly mUr 
o«o If 

■ Unlvortltytototf Mcltl frstnrnltlot mi Mr^^ltlot 

• AetlvitiM rtlot^?%$ to tM AMrlc«fi l«flM*t toys* Suto, toy** totiM, fIrU* tttto mi 
ilrif * totiM coffif«rooii»5 

• Ftttor*tM or Mttor«4«ii9littr actlvltlM, to lofif o« •^ftimlttM for **rMioMNIy mm« 
pftraOlo** octlvltiM trt offwmi to ttodMtt of toth ttKOt 

• Sctolnrthlot or otb«r tli offtr«tf toy coll«9«t mi imlvtrtltlo to MrtlclM«»tt In tloflo* 
•M ^fMOtf i4ilcli rMari tho CMtolnttlM of ptrtoMl t oow rtiict» ^IM ootf talMtt 



WNV IS TITLt IX CONSIKXtt \ hmn n art lacrMtlofly rttpMtltolt for tlmlr om •coomIc turvlvaL Maiiy nrt tNi Ntto of 
SUCN All IMKHITAIfr lAH tlngln^OArMt fMlll«t; oth«rt flntf that th«lr fMlllof cnmot tiirvlvo In today's Inflation- 
fOU WOHmt ary mr\i m a t^ta't aarnlnfa« 90 thay chMta to Mork, Unfortiinatalyt i^han a wsMn toa« 
Mtar tha Mork forca» aha Mrna Miy 5f CMta for ovary tollar Mrnad hy o mo. titia IX 
has aniMilad oMy glrlt and wooa n to r^^\^% tchelarthlM Mid trolnlof at orofoaalonal and va* 
catlonal achoolt whlcht In tarn* tottar aawlp thM to canpata In a Mn*a world. Anothar 
raaion TItIa IX It to lo^rtant to iman It Itt hroad ^taction In four aratt of Mjor eM* 
earn to moma: tchool adalttlont ^Mclat* ttotontt* rlghtt^ tporit i^rofroint and Joto In 
aducatlon* 



WHAT yfnt IM COnOITIONl ^tt tM yoart aoo, kafora TItIa IX kictot law, thara Mra aftoo dauhta ttondardt In adoea* 

THAT nfCtSSITATtO TNt fASSAfit tlon pror^ot throoghaut thit coimtryt 



or TITU IXT 



o Many coMafat raoalrod MOMn to hava lAT tcorot }0*kO iiolntt ht«har than thata of Mtorlnf 
oan • 

• A Mjor ttandardlxad tatt which OMturad Intarattt and a^tltyda of high tchool ttadMtt 
utad a ta^rata tearing tyttM for faMlat and oalot. for aKaoala» althouth a faMla ttu* 
dant My hava anhlkltad tlwllar tklll and Intaratt In tclanco at hor mIo pMr, tho Mt ad* 
vttad to 0urtM nurtinf rathar than tMdlclM. 

0 No col lata* or imlvartltlat offarod mmo athlatat tcholarthlot* 

o SoM tchoolt attlfnad Mia taachart to 9fi%% H*J and faMlat to tha lOMr fradot. 
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mH SINCt TNC PASSMI OT 

Tint lit 



• III Mtflcsl tclMl roM frm lit to lit 

• In \m •€liool» ffw 101 to ikt 

• In v«t«rlfitry school* ftm lit to )M 

• mmr494 4octoratot» frm lit to 3M 



ttuimt »lflht> 



TItU IX fMrMitMt 0^1 triptMRt of ftiii«nts» fcoth Insist outsltf« tM cUssrooot 



• Scliool covfitalors lwv« fc tf Mti to tost ani scoro all stunts In tlio %mm woy •ni oiicoyro9« 
both boyt oimI firls to pvrtiM tlNi c«ro«r wliUh mmN bo riflit for tliin. 

o School districts conoet o»|NiI ^rofnont stutfonts or ^ovoot thoo froo ^rtlclpotlfif In 
, school octlvltlos. 

• $000 eollo^ hovo ostohllsho4 ^llclos «hlch ^ohlhlt oomiol horossoofit ontf hovo sot 
frlovoiico procoduros for 4oollfif with It* 



Sports tat schools offor girls oml v«wv mm^oa ooro OMwrtunUloo to o^rttdooto In oil sports pro* 
froiis. rioylnf school sports Is loportont hocooso It N^lps firls to 4ovolop 00 opproelotloo 
for hortf mrlt» loom solf<»rospoet| tooMwork ontf loo4orHhip skills. Stfico TItIo IXi 

a Tho iHMhor of mbosw In collooo sports tios Ivieroosoi aSOl. 

0 Tho miohor of sir Is ploying hlfh school sports hos Ineroosoi froo 71 to 3St oil stodonts 
In sports* 

o I0»000 yoonf woMn oro now ottondlnp collo^ on othlotic wholorshlps» Includinf niny %^ 
comN not of fori to 90 without this osslstonco. 



Jobs Alaost ono*thtr# of th9 notion's profosslonol wositn work In tho fSold of oducotlon* titio 

IX protects thoir riohtst 

o School systoMS oro upgrodlnf solorios ond befits for oil toochors to Insure thot won on4 
wooon toochln^ slollor co«ir$os rocolvo oouol poy* 

o Moro wosion oducotors oro bocoolng school otelntstrotors ontf princlpols • • • Jobs which 
currently oro hoN by oon* 



HAS TITLC iX TOTALLY 
ILIMIIO^TCII SEX OiSCXIHINATtOM? 



ERLC 



Although TItIo tX hos boon oxtroooly successful In rltfdln« our school system, clessroem entf 
ploygrounds of somuoI iltcriolnotlon, leeny InoqultloS still onlst. for onoiiplo: 

o In IS7Sf woMM cooprlsod only IH of the toul number of studonts enrolled In technicol vo- 
cotionel oducetlon profresis* 



• In tho ocotfootc yoor It79-l0» 
uetoi* 



roprosontod only one out of ovory ton onglnoorlns ored* 



• Soys still outnunber firls on tho ployinf field } to 2 end flrle' teeos often receive in« 
forlor forllltios» ooulpoont, loss coochlnp tine end publicity. 
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MOW IS TITLi IX iNroiiciit 



ISN'T TITLE IX out or TMOSI 
LAWS WNICN MOMIKC WRDENSOMI 
MnMORK AMB RCCOWKtCflM AT 
TMC EXflNSI OF THE TAXMYERI 



WILL TITU IX CONriNUI 
TO CXISTT 



If • ttiMlMt. uheol M»l«yM. w otlMMnUrMtt^ party Newwt •«r« that * jehool or Ml- ig 
if «»t trtitlin ttwiMtt In MCOrrfMc* with TItU IX rt«ul«tlent. or cm fll« • .m 
CMfUint witli tlw H.t, tmrHmBt of UucatlM't OfflM for Civil Klflhtt (OCK). t4ilcMt*llt 
iRVMtlHt* ««• Md^ltlnt. If Oe« ltf«itlflM MMMl trMtMHt. It wlll orMf tM jetwot^oeivl 
Mll«M «o Mil* cKiiiH*' «»• IwtltntlM r«fii«M. thM 0C» Mt th« pw«r to *»l«M;f»,*5«.tf 
ImtltHtlon't f«<«r«l avMy. rftrtHMttlv, OCK hat mnr hMl to 90 to far m to cut off ftNlil>^- 
Nott tchMit ami mIIoim Hawa haM Mlllliif to wka tha ra^lrai ehanftt. ^ 4| 

In aMItiM M rMMH^Inf to 
of aiuMtti9Ml firetraM. 



latntt. OCR ma Inrfapandwtly Inltlata •*mmII«m« rMloM** 



TItIa IX 4Mt Mt raaatra raMrtfkaMinf or raMrtlni to tha fw»arMant. WhM tha Offica for 
Civil aiahtt of tha U.S. DaMrtaMt of UuMtiM InvattlHtM a TUIa IX coiiDiaInt lnvalvlii| 
a partlcHlar tahMl. tha lnvattl»atort iMk at that tcheal't miimUm raMr4t, tiieh at tha 
haifat anrf tha Mlary tMla. 



3 

f 



•it: 



Althawfh It It aalliiaty that TItIa IX will ha rapMlatf. It tat wf«'««?e«* 
thalait t-o yaart. For oMMla. a TItIa IX aMfldMiit wt lntro*icad In «»»»J»^«r 
Mhlch mmN tiva rMtrlctatf tha MMrahMtlva raach of tUla IX-Mny fwar trograM aM ac* 
tlvltiM MMltf ha Mvara4 hy tha law. 



ilMMCt TItIo 



III aMItlM. thara hava haM tavaral attaiytt to chan«a tha ragulation that li 
IX la Myt that mmiM raAwa Itt tMpa ami affMtlvaMtt. 

So far nona af thaaa affartt htva taeeaadad. Thit It 4v, In part, to Immam Mneara a;* 
prMtai hy Mrmtt. taachart and hay puktlc laatfart. Incliirflnt M«*art of Caa«rMt an« afffl- 
clalt In tha CMeatlva traneh. 



WHAT SMOULO SOMEONE 00 IF SHE 
Oft ME FEELS BISCNININATEt 
AfiAINSTt 



WIMT CAN CONCCRNEft INPIViOUAlS 
00 TO LEAAN MORE ASOUT TITLE 
IX ANO TO INSUAE ITS ENFORCE- 
MINT IN THEIR LOCAL SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS! 



At pravlautly ■Mtlaaad, cm kay option It to f lla a MapUInt w»th tha Off lea far Civil 
Rlohtt of tha M.S. OtpartMnt af E^weatloa. Mora InforMilon ahout f lll»t Jltla IX M»- 
plilnt It Mntalaai iT'VknyoM't ta Flllm a TItIa IX Co«plalnt" aval labia fraii FEE*. 

It alaht to wUa to try ta rawlva tha prehlM through •••• 'orMi chamwit haffora '»•»«•• ^ 
Mallilntr Far aMMla. a parant alflht ralta tha Ittua at a FTA Mating or hava a talk » th 
th7hl«h tehwl athlatle coach ar writa a I attar to th« prlnelMl- 

Mn ylald pooi rMultt. If thata affartt fall. It aay ba nacMMry ta brlnf tha Mttar to tho 
attMtlon of tha fadaral tevarnMnt. 

An mcallMt toarca of InforMtlon and attltunca It tha FrojMt m Em*! EMcatiM Rjohtt of 
tha NOW LaM< Oafanta an4 ErftMatiM Fun4. SInca Mik, FEER hat worka* to praMta mHcIm an* 
prMticM that farther tha goal a* mmI aduMtlon for Mlat antf fcMtat. 

IndlvlMalt Mn racalva valMhIa InfovMtlon about ^'?'L'*.!?lL*!!*rlS! 
avMtt In Cangratt. tha eourtt and tha ExMutlva iranch which affect aqual aduMtlon hy raad* 
Ins FEER't nawflattar and a hett af other publlMtlone. 

FEER alM workt with MrMtt In IomI coowinltlat to flva advica, InforMtlon and In'dMth 
training m hM to crMto change In tchMlt. 
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NOTES TO A CHANOB AOBNT 



This Reading w«s prepared by Resources for Non-Sexlst 
Environments, a federal ty funded WEEA project, to accom- 
pany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for school 
communities, K-l 2. 



INTRODUCTION 



Change may be defined as any significant alteration In the Current state 
of affairs for an Individual, a group, or an organization. 

In the natural processes of growth and maturation, and with the passage of 
time, all things Inevitably change. But people are often resistant to 
change, and apathy Is a common form of resistance. We feel more comfort* 
able with the status quo, or the situation as we know It, and feel uneasy 
with the unknown, which would cam# with change. 

Change may be considered a challenge to one's presert situation, which for 
some Individuals Is a stimulating experience. For others change causes 
uneasiness, as new, unknown behavior may be called for. Fear of change 
can encompass fears that relate to failure, the unknown, giving up the fa- 
miliar, and diminished power or co'ntrol. 

In attempting to bring about change. It's Important to remember that change 
in one part of a system causes changes In other parts of the system, which 
may not be anticipated or controlled. Many small changes added together 
result In real change. 



ROLE OF THE A change agent, or one who is seeking change In a system or an organ I za*- 
CHANGE AGENT tion, must be sensitive to other people's sense of being threatened or 

feeling uncertain. Two ways of responding effectively to others' fear are 

to prbvldisi f nformatroh^ a^^^ 
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According to Ronatd Eli is in ThB Change Agent* a Guide to Innovative Educa- 
tion (i973)» the chansfe «gent can function In any or all of at least four 
primary ways. These include the following roies: 



■ Catalyst 

■ Solution giver ■> 
i' ■ Process helper 

■ Resource 1 i nicer 



Catalyst The catalyst works at helping the group overcome its inertia and actually 
paves the way for change by lessening people's resistance to it. In edu- ' 
cation today, this role can be taken by parents, students, staff, or school 
board m«nbers who are concerned with the present workings of a school sys* 
tem. These individuals or groups do not necessarily have the answers, but 
they are dissatisfied with the way things are. They can/energize the 
problem- solving process by voicing their dissatisfaction. 



Solution Giver The solution giver has definite ideas about what changes ought to take 

place. Although the right solutions' are of central importance, another 
factor »n any change process is timing. The solution giver must know when 
and how to offer the solutions so that they can be implemented effectively. 

Process Helper The process helper is the key role of the change agent. This person can 

assist in numerous ways, for example: 

■ Facilitating recognition and definition of needs by the group. 

■ Assisting the group in setting objectives for change. 
• Showing the group how to find resources. 

■ Helping the group select or create solutions. 

■ Aiding the implcunentation of these solutions. 

i^o 250 
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Resource linker 



REACTIONS TO CHANCE 
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■ Assisting In evaluation of the process .and checking to see that needs^ 
are met adequately^ 



The resource linker has the Job of bringing together all the necessary In- 
gredients to support the desired change. Resources might Include financial 
backing; Identifying and. procuring people with time, motivation, and needed 
skills; and expertise In the process of change Itself. A person who can 
link resources and needs both Inside and outside the system In question Is 
truly valuable In any change process. 

One realty needs to be able to assess bne's own ski Its to be able to work 
effectively for change within a system or organization. One must be able 
to tap the resources of any group to help facilitate the desired change. 
Active listening is necessary, to find the talents, motivations, and inter- 
ests of individual members, and to find thi^ sources of resistance in the 
group. 



People will not respond well if they are told that they must change. 
Therefore, an effective change agent will attempt to gain a trusting and 
cooperative working relationship with the group In question. If the group 
Includes a few key people In positions of power, their support should be 
gained. Then the process can begin at various levels. 

The types of reactions a change agent might find to proposed changes vary. 
However, the following stages describe human reactions that are a normal 
part of the learning or change process: 

■ Shock or surprise— 'Vhat?" (reacting strongly to any significant chal- 
lenge to our perception) 

■ Disbelief— "Ah, come on, that doesn't happen to me (them).*' (active dis 
belief and resistance to new Information) 

■ Guilt— "Oh, I did that?" (feeling Inadequate or guilty for past and 
present actions) 

■ Projection— "This lousy system, etc." (projecting one^s guilt onto 
other persons and/or circumstances, blaming them) 
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CHANGE PUNNING 
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■ IUtton«Ilz«tIon— "It's the roult of our cultural hsrir.^. » i. . ' . 

■ lnt«nectu«llz«tlon"»L«t me think about It for a whIU - 
slstanc. or the best„„l„g of problem solvtns) 

' <••'"''»*'<"» ti"t n«w behavior and perceptions are necestarv 

for personal and organtuttonal growth) necessary 

■ ^n^?"e^ie7or.^r^«ro,^)"~''*•■'"""' °' 

»??e;:Jt-::;r:^^^^^^^^^ or be experienced 

essary. but also motivational Influences or payoffs that ar^^ML?? 
2^°'; i* to ceuse people io go thr"gS th^^wr^ 

JKj?:d:r:^ur^%-^^ 

the subject area, and commitment to the task at hand! ^"^^^^^^ 

A good change plan requires a systematic approach, with careful thouoht A 
and planning. It could Include the following ste^s: ^ • 

■ Identify the problem. 

■ Develop a plan. 

■ Do your homework. 

■ Implement your plan. 

■ Evaluate and follow up. 
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WORKSHEET 7 



CHECKLIST FOR COUNSELORS AND 
OTHER PUPIL PERSONNEL 



Adapted from materials in the Project Awareness Train- 
ing Manual, Olympia, Washington, Public Schools. 



INSTRUCTIONS : Consider the following questions in light of your own 
practices. Check the appropriate answer. 

YES NO 

1. Are basic readings on sex-role stereotyping available 

to staff? 

2. Have I given special help to girls and young women by 

encouraging them in a wide- range of job choices, 

including traditionally male occupations? , 

b. motivating girls toward leadership positions and 
job goals that lead to the highest levels of 

responsibilities? 

c. providing detailed assistance with scholarship 

and loan applications and opportunities? 

d. assuring an equal distribution of scholarships 

among females and males? 

e. making an all-out effort to understand barriers 
that young women raise for themselves in response 

to socialization pressures? 

f. scheduling discussion groups for girls about mutual 
problems, future alternatives? 
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Checklist for Counselors/page 2 YES 

i 

g. subscribing to some of the newer publications for 
women (e.g., The Spokeswomarv or Women's Studies 
Newsletter) ? 

h. asking interesting and knowledgeable women In the 
conwnunlty to talk with large and small groups? 

I. publicizing educational and career opportunities 

availably to girls? 

j. giving girls realistic information about their 

probable job futures (e.g., most of them can expect 

to hold paying jobs even If they marry)? 

reminding girls about physical education and shop 

courses when they are arranging th^!r schedules? 

1. informing pregnant girls about the options they 

have for continuing in school? 

3. Have I given special help to boys and young men by 

a. encouraging them In a wide range of job options, In- 
cluding traditionally female occupations? 

b. helping them to understand women's changing pri- 
orities, the problems women face, and the effects 

this may have on men? 

c. arranging discussion groups and speakers to help 

them understand the socialization pressures on males? ^ 

'V d. counseling young men who af\ Involved In pregnancy 

s I tuat Ions? 

e. reminding them about cooking and child-rearing 
courses when they are arranging their schedules? 
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Checklist for Couns^elors/page 3 



4. Have I acted as consultant to the faculty by 

a. scheduling Information sessions and suggesting spe- 
cific activities to reduce sexism? 

b. scheduling Information sessions and suggesting spe- 
cific activities to expand understanding of the 
combined effects of sexism and racism? 
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5. Concerning the materials I use: 

a. Am I on the mailing lists of companies and groups 
developing non-sexlst and non-racist work awareness 
and testing materials? 

b. Have I been ordering materials from such lists? 

c. Have I discontinued use of vocational preference 
tests that have separate forms or marking keys for 
females and males? 

d. Have I written publishers of standardized tests 
about the sex and race biases In the content of 
test Items? 

e. Am I encouraging a dlstrl ct-wlde review of coun- 
seling materials that might reinforce bias and 
stereotyping? 

6. Has my training and in-service education provided me 
with up-to-date information on sexuality (Including 
homosexuali ty)? 

7. Have I been trying to develop closer school contact 
with fathers as well as mothers? 

8. Have I provided asserti veness training for girls and 
for boys? 
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SESSION 3} TITLE IX AND COUNSELING 
Counselor Workshop 

GOALS: TO INCREASE AWARENESS OF TITLE IX AND ITS IMPACT ON THE COUNSELING PROCESS 
TO INCREASE SEX AFFIRMATIVE' COUNSELING PRACTICES 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 5 



• •• 

••• 
••• 



::: 
::: 

••• 

••• 
••• 



IS 

::: 

::: 
••• 



••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 

• •• 

• ■ • 

• •• 

• •• 



TITLE IX 25 



• •• 



• •• 



• •• 

• •• 

• •• 



• •• 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 



• •• 

• •• 



Otscuss questions or comments regarding the previous 
session and hom6worl<. 

Share the following resources (suggested): 

■ And Jill Came Tumbling After ^ edited by Stacey, Bereaud, 
arid Daniels. 

• Cracking the Glass Slipper: PBBR's Guide to Ending Sex 
Bias in Your Schools^ by Verheyden-Hl 1 1 i ard » 

Present Session 3 goals and overview. 



OBJECTIVE ni 

Given certain situations , participants will correctly iden- 
tify stages of Title IX compliance using the terms sex 
discrimina tc>ri^ , sex biased , sex fair , and sex affirmative . 



Introduce and present the fl Imstrlp/cassette Title TX and 
the Schools or an appropriate aJternative. 

Present the Mini-Lecture "Title IX," briefly reviewing 
major areas and respondln<5 to questions* Use the Trans- 
parencies. Define and give examples of the following 
terms: sex discriminatory, sex biased ^ sex fair, ^d sex 
affirmative . \ 



iarge gtw^ 




n^ni*lecturej 
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Name tags 
Sign-In sheet 
^Kmlkboard 
'Newsprint 
HaSfCfng tape 
Markers 
Overhead 
projector 

Poster with 
Session 3 goals 
and overview 



niMSTRIP/ 
CASSETTE: 
Title XX and 
the Schools 

Cassette 
player 
Projector 
Screen 



MINI-tECTURE: 
Title ix 

TRANSPARENCY 
MASTERS: 
Overview of 
General Cate- 
gories: Ti t le tx 
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Divide participants Into small groups and have them com- 
plete the Worksheet "Complying with Title IX--Counselors, 

In the large group, conduct a follow-up discussion and 
sharing of responses. 



••• 

III Divide participants Into small groups. In the small 

APPLICATION OF TITLE IX ^h!T'.rJ*''!M°"T'°''' f»"<'»"9S on the Work- 

FOR COUNSFIOrJ 30 t^TJl'^lt ^^1°' Other Pupil Personnel 

rUK LUUNbtLORS ... Workers" (horaewoi*. assignment from Session 2) 

:|| Conduct a large group sharing of problem areas. Post and 

::: prior tize the results. Save the list for the action 

::: planning activity later In this session. 



::: objectxvb <jf2 

• • • 

::: Participants win identify the principal stages of change 

III and the roles of change agents. 

• 

THE COUNSELOR AS ^« 
CATALYST FOR CHANGE Conduct the Minl-Lccture "Elements of Change." using the 

• • • I rsnspdrcncy* ' 

In the large group, facilitate a brief discussion period, 
having participants identify stages of change and their 
change roles as counselors. 



• a* 

• •• 
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• • • 

• •• 

::: 
::: 



ASSESSMENT 
(optional posttesting) 



••• 
••• 



• Im 
••• 



::: 



PLANNING FOR ACTION 60 



::: 



::: 



*f • 
••• 

ill 

:;; 
::: 

::: 

:;: 

::; 
••• 



Hi 

••• 
••• 

::: 

::: 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 

••I 
••I 
••• 



OBJECTIVES #J and #4 

Participants will demonstrate the ability to use force-field 
analysis to solve problem in sex equity situations* 

Participants will prioritize and design elements of an ac'^ 
tion plan for their school cojnmqnity. 



Introduce force^fleld analysis action planning. 

Distribute the >torksheet *'A Guide to Action: Force-Fleld 
Analysis.** Conduct a force-field analysis, using the 
process outlined In the Worksheet. 



Conduct posttesting. If deslred» adjusting workshop times 
accordingly. Use the Assessment Instruments What Do You 
Know About Sex Equity? Adult Rating Scale, and Person- 
Concept Incongruency Scale. Plan to share the results 
with participants In Session k. 



HOMEWORK 5 Preview the next session. 



::; 

::: 
••• 

::: 
::: 
::; 

••• 



PROCESS EVALUATION » 
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::: 
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i** 



Conduct a process evaluation of the session, using the 
'•Process Evaluation Form/' 



worts iht6t 




WORKSHEET : 

A Culda to 
;tloe: yorce^ 
eld Analysis 



ASSESSHEMT 
INSTRUKENTS: 
W hat Oo You Know 
About Sex fe<^ulty? 



Adult lUtiny 
Scale 

PT$pn« Concept 

Incongrutncy 

Scale 



ASSeSSMEKT 
INSTRUMENT: 
Process Evalu* 
at Ion Fofin 
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MINI-LBCTURB TITLE iX 



This MInl-Lecture will provide some background Information and give a general scope 
of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. Also, there Is an explanation of 
key terms dealing with the stages of compliance with the law. 



THE LAW Title IX was passed by Congress, and signed by the President on June 23» 

1972. it Is a civil rights law prohibiting sex discrimination In education 
programs and activities receiving federal funds. 

The preamble to Title IX states: No person in the United States shall, on 
the basis of sex, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 2>enefitM 
of, or be subjected to discrimination under any educational program or ac- 
tivity receiving federal financial assistance. 



SCOPE The scope of Title IX extends from preschool through graduate school. It 
protects students, professional staff, and support staff from sex discrim- 
ination. 

Professional organizations, training programs, research Institutes, and so 
on must also comply with Title IX If they receive federal dollars. 

Exemptions: Military and religious schools are exempted if the laws would 
be inconsistent with the basic religious tenets of those schools* 



SUMMARY OF THE I. The first area. General Provisions, states that all education Instl* 

FOUR CATEGORIES tut Ions receiving federal funds must: 

■ Complete a self-evaluation and take appropriate remedial steps to 
eliminate the effects of discrimination resulting from past poli- 
cies or practices. 
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■ Choose a responsible employee to be the Title IX Officer, She or 
he wl I . coordinate xompl lance and lnvestljat<i complatnts. 

■ Include a policy statement In all pubVlcit Ions. No publication 
should suggest by text or Illustration thkt the^ recipient treats 
applicants or employees .differently on the basis of sex. 

■ Give and continue to give notification of Title IX compliance to 
applicants for admission, students, parents, employees, unions, and 
professional organizations. 

■ Develop grievance procedures for resolution of student and employee 
complaints. 

■ Flic assurance of Title IX c<mpliance with the federal government 
by October 1, 1975. 

The second area prohibits sex discrimination In Admissions policies 
and criteria for selection. 

The third area, Treatment of Students, covers discrimination in: 

■ housing facilities 

■ access to courses and activities 

■ counseling and guidance— tests, materials and practices 

■ financial aid and scholarships 

■ health and insurance benefits 

■ marital or parental status 

■ athletics 

The fourth area deals with employment and prohibits sex discrimina- 
tion In recruitment, Job classifications, fringe benefits, rates of 
pay, advertising, or pre-employment inquiries. 
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ENFORCEMENT 



The Of^ for Civil Rfghts In the Department of Education, Washtngtor^, 
O.C., 1$ responsible for enforcement. 

Ncncompi tance could result In a cutoff of all federal funds to a school 
district or Institution. 



JNDERSTANDING THE TERMS 



(Use Transparencies 16-19.] Within the context of equal educational oppof 
tunlty for fenales and males, practices and behaviors can fall Into the 
following categories: 



■ Sexist Practices and Behaviors 

- Sex Discriminatory (SD): those 
specifically prohibited by Title 
IX. 

- Sex Biased (SB): those that are 
still discriminatory and may be 
the subjects of grievances, but 
are not specifically covered by 
the Title IX regulation. 



Non-Sexist Practices and Behaviors. 

- Sex Fair (SF): those affecting 
males and females similarly, meet* 
Ing the letter of the law. 

- Sex Affirmative (SA): those that 
go beyond sex fair, by attempting 
to overcome the past effects of 
discrimination and bias for the 
affected sex. 
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OVERVIEW OF GENERAL CATEGORIES: 

TITLE IX 



I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Self'Evaluation 
Title IX Officer 
Ppl Icy Statement 



Notification of Title iX Compliance 

Grievance Procedures 

Assurance of Title iX Compliance 



2. ADMISSIONS POLICIES 



3. TREATMENT OF STUDENTS 



Housi ng 
Courses 
Actlvl ties 
Counsel Ing 



/ 



Financial Aid 
Health and Insurance 
Marital or Parental Status 
Athletics 



EMPLOYMENT 
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DEFliNG THE TERMS (A) 



SEXIST 



Sex Otscr iminatory 
Sex Biased 



NON-SEXIST 



Sex Fair 
Sex Affirmative 
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DEFINING THE TERMS (B) 




SEX DISCRIMINATORY SEX BIASED 
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DEFINING THE TERMS (C) 





SEX OiSCRiMINATORY 



SEX BIASED 





SEX FAIR 



SEX AFFIRMATIVE 
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WORKSHEET 8 



COMPLYING WITH TITLE IX - 
COUNSELORS 

Adapted from ma^rlals developed by the Resource Center 
on Sex ^Roles in Education. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Each of the following siiuations'^'falls in one of these cate- 
gories. Decide if the example is^<^eic' Discriminatory (SD) , 
Sex Biased (SB), Sex Fair (SF) , or^'Sex Affirmative (SA) . 
Label the blanks with the correct letters. 



This worksheet outlines a number of situations that occur In the day-to-day 
experiences of school counselors and pupil personnel staff. Within the 
context of equal educational opportunity for females and males, practices 
and behaviors can fall Into the following categories: 



SEXIST practices and behaviors 

■ Sex Discriminatory (SD)--those that are specifically prohibited 

by Title IX 

■ Sex Biased (SB)--those that are still discriminatory and may be 

grievable, but are not specifically covered by 
the Title IX regulation 

NONSEXIST practices and befiaviors 

■ Sex Fair (SF)--those thcC affect males and females similarly 

■ Sex Affirmative (SA) --those the go beyond sex fair by attempting 

to overcome the past effects of discrimina- 
tion and bias for the affected sex 
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Complying with Title I X--Counse lors/page 2 



Situation A: Students are consulting counselors regarding the courses they 
should be taking next semester. 

^1. "Susan, are you sure that you want to sign up for 

trigonometry? That; Is a most difficult course and 
It Is really unllkefy that you will ever need that 
course. You know, very few girls ever enroll In 
that course," 

2. "Carlos, I understand that you've been working with 

Gree , Gardens Nursery and want to enroll In the horti- 
cultural class. That's a good way of finding out 
whether you want to be a landscape architect. Jeannle, 
that's a most attractive outfit you are wearing today." 

3. "Jim, your records Indicate uhat you're Interested In 

office occupations and have done well In typing and 
business management. Have yOv< considered taking short- 
hand so that you would have the skills for secretarial 
work?" 

k. "Joyce and Kevin, I understand that the two of you are 

interested In using the computer terminal services to 
find Information on technical schools offering pro- 
grams In environmental technology. It's great that 
you found out about the computer terminal and decided 
to use It." 

Situation B: A counselor is giving directions to ths class for completing a 
series of tests. 

I. "The next section of the test deaU with mathematical 

concepts. Try to work as quickly as you can to com- 
plete the questions. Girls, don't be concerned If 
you are>iaving difficulty with the Items, because 
most girls can't understand mathematics." 

2. 'The next section of the test deals with abstract 

reasoning problems. Read each Item carefully and try 
to select the best answer. If you're having difficulty 
with a question, move on to the next one." 

277 
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Complying with Title IX--Counselors/page 3 



Situation C: Patterns of non-verbal behavior for counseling situations: 

^l. Maintaining direct eye contact with same-sex students 

and Indirect eye contact with opposite-sex students. 

2. Standing or sitting as close to students of one sex 

as you do with students of the other sex. 

3. Smiling at students of one sex as you meet them In 

the hal 1 . 

Situation D: A 16-year-old student who Is pregnant comes to you for assistance 
in deciding whether or not she should remain In school. 

1. 'Trying to continue In school and taking care of a 
baby at the same time will be difficult for you and 
the baby." 

2. "You can continue In school. There's no reason for 

you to leave unless you want to." 

3 . "Of course, you have the right to remain In school here, 
' but you'll probably find It embarrassing to do so. 
There's a special school for girls in your condition 
that we recommend. You should contact Ms. Dwyer to 
enroll in that program." 

i 4. 'There's no reason whatsoever why you can't complete 
your academic work. Why don't we look at some of the 
ways you may wish to complete your work and see what 
might work out best for you, both before and after 
your baby is born." 

Situation E: You're responsible for setting up a career day for students. 

1. You arrange for female and male speakers who are in 
careers traditional for their sexes and assign stu- 
dents to sex-traditional areas (female students hear 
representatives of women's colleges and talk to women 
In office management, nursing, social welfare, etc.; 
male students hear representatives of scientific and 
technical institutions and talk to men who are execu- 
tives. Insurance agents, crafts workers, etc.). 
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Complying with Title IX--CounseJors/page k 



2. You arrange for speakers without regard to their sex 

and encourage students to self-select the presenta- 
tions of greatest Interest to them by providing them 
with detailed Information about the speakers. 

3* You arrange for female and male speakers In careers 

traditional and non-t radi t lonal for their sex and 
schedule the presentation in a way that requires 
students to hear nine out of twelve speakers. 

Situation F: Julta, a high school senior, needs summer work to help pay tui- 
tion to attend a computer technology school In the fall. She 
comes to you to ask about summer work. You ask what she likes 
to do, and she reports that she likes to fix. things. You sug- 
gest the following possibilities. 

1. She might Investigate the ''openings for girls'' listing 

on the "jobs for summer" board. 

2. She might call an agency that provides temporary office 

servlces~-typlng, filing, answering the phone, etc.-- 
and try to find a placement. 

3. She might join a group of students who are organizing 

a service for doing minor home repairs and lawn and 
garden work during the summer. 

k. She might Investigate a new municipal summer jobs 

program that attempts to place young people in non- 
traditional jobs • 



Situation G: Mike, a high school junior, would like to enroll In the child de- 
velopment class given by the home economics department. He has 
always enjoyed baby-sitting and last summer worked as a counselor 
at a day camp. He thinks he might eventually like to be an early 
childhood or elementary school teacher, but he's afraid he'll be 
the only boy in th-^ class and the other students will make fun 
of him. You say to him: 

I. "In this school you have the right to take any class 
you want." 
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Complying with Title I X--Counselors/page 5 



Situation \ 
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2. 



"Why don't you see \f some of your friends will sign 
up for the class so you won't have to be the only 
male In the class?" 



3. "You're probably right about having jokes made about 

your being In the class. Why don't you wait to take 
that type of course when you're In college and sign 
up now for some other elective courses?" 

Anita, a high school sophomore, comes Into your office to talk 
about enrolling In auto body shop next fall. She Indicates 
that she Is very Interested In taking the course but Is afraid 
she won't be able to participate In the work placement activi- 
ties that are part of the program. She has heard that the 
cooperating businesses will not accept female students. You 
say to her: 

1. "Well, you know that there are still many employers 

who are reluctant to hire females In this kind of job. 
Maybe we'd better look at some other vocational pro- 
gram for you." 

2. "You're really Interested In this class but are afraid 

you'll be excluded from the work experience. Under 
Title IX the school cannot participate In a program 
that Is discriminatory. If we find that employers are 
discriminating In accepting students, the school can't 
continue to use those employers as placement reso^Pcfts." 

^3. "Under Title IX, students are assured the right of non- 



"Under Title IX, students are assured the right or non-^ 
discrimination In all educational programs. Although^/ 
some employers are reluctant to accept females In job 
placements, they are required to do so If they are to 
be Involved In the school's program. I think you'll 
find that many attitudes are beginning to change. 
You may wish to talk to Sara Jackson, who Is now an 
auto tiicchanlc with the Benavedlez Car Agency, to learn 
more about her experiences going Into a non-tradltlonal 
job." 
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Complying with Title IX—Counselors/page 6 



Situation I: The following are excerpts from student scheduling forms, 
which parents are required to sign. 



Situation J: 



Situation K: 
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1. "Dear Mr. and Mrs. 



2. 



"A student In Stivers High School has many options open 
to him. He may enroll In four basic programs." 



J. 'To the family of (student's name):' 



As part of an elenientary school's career education program, 
you ve brought a female police officer and female fire fighter 
to discuss their jobs. The children listen carefully to their 
comments. Afterwards, during a discussion of the visit by the 
po Ice officer and fire fighter, severalchl Idren Insist that 
being a fireman" and a "policeman" are jobs for men. You say: 



1. 



"These days, people can be anything they want to be." 



Z. "A few women are tough enough to want to go Into police 
work or fire protection work." 

3. 



It may seem strange' to some "of you to see women work- 
ing as police officers or fire fighters because these 
jobs used to be limited to men. Our Ideas about work 
and our laws are changing. There Is more opportunity 
for people to select jobs that Interest them regard- 
less of their sex." 

Carol, a high school senior with a good academic record, comes 
in to talk about her post-high school plans. She had planned 
to go to college but Is now engaged to be married during the 
summer. Her fiance has a reasonably wel 1-pay Ing job, but In- 
sists that If Carol attends college, a severe strain would be 
placed on their budget. Carol has no definite career plans. 



1 



"Well, you don't want your marriage to get off on the 
wrong foot. As long as you're unsure of yourself and 
college would be a financial strain, you probably 
should not plan to go to college. If anyone goes to 
college, it should be your flanc| because the man has 
to earn a 1 1 ving." 
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2. "Since you seem unsure of yourself, let's evaluate 
your grades and Interest scores. Most women will be 
working '-Jtsld? the home at some time In their lives. 
It would make sense for ycu to begin to formulate 
some definite plans and gain skills that could be used 
In work putslde the home." 

}. "As long as your future husband can support you, there's 
no Immediate need to worry about your future." 
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Complying with Title IX-~Counselors/page 8 



ANSWER KEY 



Situation A 

_ I. SO 

2. SB 

3. SA 
k. SF 

Situation B 

1. SO 

2. SF 



Situation 6 

1. SF 

2. SF (SA) 

3. SB 

Situation H 

1. SO 

2. SF 

3. SA 



Situation C 

1. SB 

2. SF 

3. SB 



Situation I 

1 . SB 

2. SO 

3. SF 



Situation D 

1. SB 

2. SF 

3. SD 
k. SA 

Situation E 

1. SD 

2. SF 

3. SA 



Situatton J 

1. SF 

2. SB 

3. SA 

Situation K 

SD 
SF 

3. SB 



Situation F 

1 . SD . 

2. SB 

3. SF 
k. SA 
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MINMJBCTURE: BUMENTS OP CHANQB 



This Mini-Lecture provides information on the chan 
and the roles of a change agent. 



process, reactions to change^ 



DEFINING CHANGE 



SENSITIVITY: THE KEY 



Change may be defined as any significant alteration in the current state 
of affairs for an individual, a group, or an organization. Change is in* 
evi table as part of the natural process of growth and maturation* People 
are generally more comfortable with the status quo, for change entails 
risk as well os challenge. 

Fear of change can encompass fears of failure, of the unknown, of giving 
up familiar satisfactions, and of diminished power or control. 

It is Important to remember that change in one part of a system produces 
change in other parts. Many sr^iall changes added together result in real 
change. 

A change agent must be sensitive to other people's sense of being threat- 
ened or uncertain. Two ways of responding effectively to others' fear ar« 
to provide Information and to offer understanding and empathy. 



ROLES OF A 
CHANGE^AGENT 



[Use the Transparency "Roles of a Change Agent/React Ions to Change."] 
A change agent can function in any or all of at least four primary ways. 
These include a catalyst^ who helps initiate change; a solution givex, who 
has definite ideas regarding what changes ought to take place; a prooeBM 
helper, who plays a key role in facilitating problem solving by the group; 
and a resource linker, who brings together necessary Ingredients to support 
the desired change. 
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BUILDING POSITIVE 
REUTIONSHIPS 



REACTIONS TO CHANGE 



To work effectively within any system, a change agent must assess personal I 
skills and tap the resources of the group. An effective change agent at* 
tempts to gain a trusting, cooperative relationship with the group. Peoptf 
will not change If they* re told to change. 

A change agent needsiifa personal power base that Includes «i support gxwip, 
aaamrtiveneaa, knoifl^dgf, and oonmitment to the task #t hand. ^ 

Reactions to change vary. The following stages of reactions usually ac- 
company a change or learning process. They are not always clear*cut, they 
may overlap, they may appear In a different sequence, or they may not oc- 
cur at all. [Refer again to the Transparency*] 

■ Shock or surprise— strong reaction to any significant challenge to per- 
ception 

■ DisJbeiief— active disbelief and resistance to new Information 

■ Guiit— feel Ing of Inadequacy or guilt for past and present actions 

■ ProJection-'proJ acting one's own guilt onto other persons and/or circum- 
stances, blaming th«n 

■ RationalizMtion^'B form of resistance that alms to explain and/or excuse 
behaviors 

■ Xnteiiectuaiicatioii*>-res I stance, or the beg Inn I rig of problem solvl^ir 

■ Acceptance'-- admission that new behavior and perceptions are necessary 
for personal and organizational growth 

■ Integration and action— Incorporation of new awareness and knowledge Into 
behavior and action 



I 
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SYSTEMATIC APPROACH A good change plan inquires a systematic^ approach, which might Include: 

■ Step 1— identifying the problem 
^ ■ Step 2—Oeve loping a plan 

■ Step 3— Doing your homework 

■ Step 'i— Implementing the plan 

■ Step 5— Evaluating and following up on the plan 
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REACTIONS TO CHANGE 



CATALYST 
SOLUTION GIVER 
PROCESS HELPER 
RES0UR:E LINKER 



Helps Initiate change 

Has definite Ideas regarding what changes ought to take place 

Plays a key role to facilitate problem solving by the group 

Brings together- necessary Ingredients to support the desired change 



ROLES OF A CHANGE AGENT 



SHOCK or SURPRISE 
DISBELIEF 
GUILT 
PROJECTION 

RATIONALIZATION 
INTELLECTUAL I ZAT I ON 
ACCEPTANCE 



Strong reaction to any significant challenge to perception 

Active disbelief and resistance to new Information 

Feeling of Inadequacy or guilt for past and present actions 

Projection of one's own guilt onto other persons and/or circumstances, 
blaming them 

A form of resistance that alms to explain and/or excuse behaviors 
Resistance, or the beginning of problem solving 

Admission that new behavior and perceptions are necessary for personal and 
organizational growth 



INTEGRATION and ACTION Incorporation of new awareness and knowledge into behavior and action 
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WORKSHEET 9 



A GUIDE TO ACTION: FORCE-FIELD ANALYSIS 



Adapted from materials developed by Resource Center on 
Sex Roles In Education. 



The systematic approach in this action guide will help you clarify the "what" and "how" of your change ef- 
forts. 



Step i: IDENTIFY THE PROBLEM 



Step 2: DEVELOP A PLAN 

(force-field analysis) 



Step 3: DO YOUR HOMEWORK 



Step k: IMPLEMENT YOUR PLAN 



Step 5: EVALUATE AND FOLLOW UP 



a. Assess your interests. 

b. Collect information. 

c. Find out who's Interested. 

a. Formulate your change goal(s). 

b. Analyze the f orchis for and against change. 

c. Identify possible actions/strategies. 

d. Select action steps. 

e. Develop timeline and assign responsibilities. 

a. Prepare for the specified actions. 

b. See the right people. 

c. Involve relevant groups. 

d. Continue to collect Information. 

e. Continue to assess your plan. 

f. Make necessary modifications/adaptations. 

a. Carry out specified actions. 

b. Adapt plan if necessary. 

a. Assess the outcome of your actions. 

b. Identify necessary follow-up steps. 

c. Determine the goals for the next session. 
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A Cutde to Action: Force-Field Analysis/page 2 

A GUIDE TO ACTION 

ZNSmvCTXONS: Use tMs ^rkskeet to complete Step 2: DEVELOP A PLAS, a-e (force^fieia .n^lysis, . 



FORMULATE YOUR CHANGE GOALS 



What Is the goal of your action efforts-what change do you wish vour 
schools to Implement? Consider the following questions: ^ 

fl^at change do you wish to make? 
Wiom do you want to change? 
How will you bring about the change? 
When win the change be accomplished? 
Hhere will the change be accomplished? 

Now^wrlte a goal statement that Includes the answers to the foregoing ques- 



ANALYZE THE FORCES 
FOR AND AGAINST CHANGE 



fllSfktl^^.i^** H*-^*"" support the change (driving forces) or 

Inhibit the change (restraining forces)? ^ forces; o» 

DRIVING FORCES 



212 



Questions that may assist you in the identification of forces Include: 

T? ;j?iiX1elct Vf^^^^ ^^'^^^ ^''^ 

Who will support change efforts? How will they show it? 
Who will oppose changes? How will they show it? 
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A Guide to Action: Force-Field Analysis/page 3 



IDENTIFY POSSIBLE 
ACTIONS/STRATEGIES 



List possible actions and strategies and consider the consequences of 
ploying each. 



em- 



ACTION STEP 



COWSEqUENCES 



SELECT ACTION STEPS 



After evaluating the action steps, list the major ones you are going to 
implement, making sure they have a good chance for success. 

MAJOR ACTION STEPS 



2.96 
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A Guide to Action: Fopce-F I eld Analysis/page l| 



ACTION 



PERSON (S) RESPONSIBLE DATE TO BE COMPt PTPn 
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SISSIPN 48 RBVIIW AND APPLICATION . 
CouiiMior Workshofi 

GOALS; TO APPLY NEW AWARENESS AND KNOWLEDGE TO COUNSELING SITUATIONS 
TO EVALUATE THE WORKSHOP EXPERIENCE 



/ 



I 

GENERAL BUSINESS "s 



PRE/POST ASSESSMENT 
RESULTS (If applicable) 
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ROLE PLAYING: 
SELECT OPTIONS 



O 
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^ 



Invite conwnents and questions on the previous session. 
Post Session k goals and overview. 

Present the option of having an extra session on assertive- 
ness training and discuss such a possibility. 



Share the results of the pre- and post*assessment with par- 
ticipants. 



OBJECTIVE #i 

Participants will rol0 play simulated counseling situa- 
tions, using sex equity awareness skills. 



ill Select from the following options; 



Option l*-Giyen Situations ; Distribute the Worksheet 
**Role-Play Situations for Counselors** In envelopes. 

Divide participants into structured groups so that all are 
Involved as observers or participants. 

Allow time for people to study their roles. 

Initiate presentations of the role^^play situations (with 
no prior Instructions). 





Hms tags 
sign* In sheet 
Chalkboard 
HtMSprlnt 
Hasking tape 
Markers 

Poster with 
Session k goels 
and overview 



Assessment 

results 
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lI*r!.?*^lL "■*^f • P*"**'*" »'t"«t«on that Is based on 

Have the groups exchange their role-play s:tuatlons. 
Facilitate the presentation. 

« 



ALL OPTIONS 



XttiJi?"*"'' th. role-play 

Use the following questions to facllltat« the discussion: 

' tTol?''^ir.V^'" presentation of the situa- 

tion? Consider each characterization. 
■ Were any a»xiat attitudes and behaviors present? 

Ind't^ZZrlT '° 
* Did the presentation reflect awareness of ,ex equity? 



OBJECTIVE 02 



Participants will evaluate thiir experiences in the work- 
Shop ty identifying their three n^stvaluat'e lelTniZ 
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WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



GOAL EVALUATION 
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WRAP-UP 15 



• • • 
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Divide participants Into three grougss. to conduct an evalu* 
atlon of the workshop experience. Atslgn a session to each 
group. Hand out the Assessment Instrurnent *Tlnai Assess- 
ment*' and Include lists of session titles, Readings, Work*, 
sheets, and activities (films, role plays, etc.). 

Have groups discuss the workshop and record their opinions 
on the form. 

Reconvene In the large group and share the results. 



OBJECTIVE 03 

r 

Participants will 5tat«* whether the workshop goals were 
met. 



Post and review the list of goals set at the first session. 

In the large group, have participants check the goals that 
were met. 

Facilitate a discussion. 



Provide a way for each participant to make a personal 
statement of her or his experience. 

Present Certificates of Completion. 
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ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENT: 
Final Assess* 



mtnt 



Newsprint with 
Sasslon I goals 



Certificates of 

Completion 
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WORKSHEET 10 



ROLE- PLAY SITUATIONS 
FOR COUNSELORS 

This Worksheet was prepared by Resources for Non- 
Sexlst Envi ronments , a federally funded WEEA 
project, to accompany EXPANDING OPTIONS, sex equity 
workshops for school communities, K-12. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Pole play this situation for the large group. 



Characters: Counselor, Auto Shop Teacher 

Counselor : You have been informed that the male Auto Shop teacher has been 
making It very uncomfortable for the female students In his class. He Is 
constantly making jokes about women and cars and refers to the girls In the 
class as "little gals." He Is protective of the females and Is concerned 
about their getting hurt. The female students who are In the class ^ave 
asked you to talk to him about the differential treatment they have been 
receiving in auto shop. 

Auto Shop Teacher : One of the counselors has asked you to come In for a 
conference. You are wondering what it might be about. Maybe it's the 
joker who has been counseling girls to take auto shop. This equality stuff 
is for the birds. What do women know about cars and mechanical things? 
It doesn't seem right to see a little gal full of grease playing around 
under a car. What's this crazy world coming to? Maybe you can talk some 
sense into the career counselor's head. Equality or not, girls and auto 
mechanics Just don't mixl 
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Role-Play Situations for' Counselors /page 2 



INSTRUCTIONS: Role play this situation for the large group. 



Characters: Counselor, Black Female Student 

Counselor ; As a counselor In a big-clty high school, you are required to 
Interview each student In the fall of the senior year. Few of the students 
plan to go to college, and fhe dropout rate ts high. There Is one female 
student with high grades and academic Interests whom you are looking for- 
ward to helping with college plans and scholarship applications. This 
student has visited you several times during the year, in your last meet- 
ing she seemed to have undergone a change. Although her grades are still 
high, she denied Interest In going to college and said that she had a good 
job waiting for her after graduation. You have asked her to come In for a 
conference. You hope to determine what has caused her change In plans. 

Black Female Student ; You have excelled In math and foreign languages and 
were Invited to attend a language camp last summer. It was your first 
intimate experience with middle-class white teenagers, and you felt un- 
comfortable and unaccepted, in the fall of your senior year, you began 
dating a young man whose social consciousness has led him to Join a mili- 
tant Black community group. He encouraged you to attend meetings with him. 
Your experiences last summer have made you question your goals. Your boy- 
friend says you feel "too good" for your own people. Staying with him and 
working in the community seem more real to yoM than going to college. 
Your counselor has asked you to come in for a conference. You are sure 
it is about your change of plans. 
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Role-Play Situations for Counselors /page 3 



INSTRUCTIONS: Role play this situation for the large group. 



Characters: Counselor, Male Student, Mother, Father 

Counselor ; One of your male students has come to you about his career plans. 
He would like to go to nursing school. His grades are average, and he has 
an aptitude for nursing. He Is Interested in the many opportunities avail- 
able to Him in the fl^ld of nurslng--cardiovascu1ar technician, inhalation 
therapy, etc. His parents would llice him to pursue an "appropriate" ca- 
reer for a male and do not see nursing as a male profession. One of his 
sisters Is a nurse at a local hospital. He has not yet told his parents 
of his plans. He has asked you to help break the news to his parents. 



Male Student ; You want to be a nur«e. YoCir parents are traditional, con- 
servative people. Your mother is a homemaker« Your father Is an electri- 
cian. Both are concerned about your lack of Interest In athletics and would 
like to see you becon« "more of a man." They are not receptive to a career 
In nursing for their only son; they are concerned about the Implications of 
your interests. You have two sisters; the elder Is a nurse. You are de- 
termined to pursue your career goal. You have enlisted the support of your 
counselor to break the news to your parents. 

Mother ; The high school counselor has asked you and your husband to attend 
a conference to discuss your son's career plans. He is graduating and has 
not made a decision about his future. He Is a sensitive boy, warm and car- 
ing; your husband is concerned about his lack of masculinity. You are con- 
fused; you want what is best for your son's future, but don't know what that 
is. Maybe the counselor can help. Maybe you will get some answers. 



Father ; The counselor has called you and your wife to school to discuss 
your son's career plans. You are concerned about his lack of Interest In 
sports and his quiet nature. You go to the meeting with many questions 
about your son's future. When will he behave as a man should? What Is 
the counselor going to discuss with you? You hope to get support from the 
counselor for a plan to make a man out of your son. Perhaps he should join 
the Navy and learn a trade, as you did. 
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Counsielors/page 4 

INSTRUCTIONS: Role play this situation for the large group, 

-Characters: Female Counselor, Female Hispanic Student, Father, Mother 

Femalfe Counselor: A female senior of Hispanic background comes to you 
with a problem. She wants to go to col lege^nd major In English. She Is 
a bright student with a tal^QtfjK writing. Her father feels that college 
Is not Important for girls and^Tants her to attend secretarial school. 
She has asked you to talk with hei^ parents and to present the advantages 
of a college education and the possibility of scholarships. 

Female Hispanic Student: You are about to graduate. Your parents want 
you to^go to secretarial school. You want to go to college, major In 
Engl sh, and pursue your Interest In writing. Your counselor has presented 
scholarship opportunities and has encouraged you with your plans. You have 
asked her to meet with your parents. 

Father: You are of Hispanic background, a high school graduate employed 
fn an aircraft factory. You are proud that your wife does not have to 
work. You feel that a woman's place Is In the home. You have a daughter 
and two sons. You plan to send the boys to college and your daughter to 
secretarial school. The career counselor has requested a conference with 
you and your wife. You wonder why. You are surprised that the counselor 
Is a woman. 

Mother: You are a homemaker of Hispanic background. A conference has been 
scheduled with your daughter's counselor. Your daughter Is a senior and 
wants to go to college. You are aware of your husband's negative attitude 
toward women and college. You know he plans to send her to secretarial 
school. You secretly hope that the counselor will change his mind. You 
are pleased that the counselor is a woman. 
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ASSESSHENT INSTRUMENT S, 



nNAL ASSESSMENT 



this Assessment Instrument was prepared by Resources for 
Mon-Sexlst Environments, a federally funded WEEA project, 
to accompany EXPAND! NO OPTIONS, sex equity workshops for 
school communities, K*I2. 



insTRVCTXonsx 


At tAe conclviaion of the voxkahop, use this form to aaseat 
each session* 


Place the appropriate number from the Effective Mot Effective 
scale at right In each box below and 1 2 3 S 
specify the reasons for your response: 


ORGANIZATION 


Why? 


CONTENT 


Why? 


AUDIOVISUAL 
PRESENTATIONS 


Why? 


WORKSHEETS; ACTIVITY CARDS 



Host Valuable 



Why? 
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rtnal Assessirant/pag* 2 
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READINGS 
Most Valuable. 
Why? 



What specltic changes would you make t;i this sessfonf For exafflpte» what 
informatton or activtttes would you expand, delete, or add? 
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SESSION S (optloMi)! ASSIRT YOURSBLF FOR EQUITY 
Counselor Workshop 



GOALS t TO IHCRBASS VNDBRSTANDIHG OF ASSERTIVE, NON^ASSBRTIVE, AND AGGWBSSIVS BEHAVIOR 

TO USB ASSERTIVSmSSS SKILLS TO ENHAHCB IMTBRPSRSONAL RELATIONSHIPS (COMMUNICATION) 



GENERAL BUSINESS m introduce yourMlf, giving ptrtoMl and profMtloMl tiiforM« 

^ tlon* 

I Shart rMOurcM (tuggMttd. list): 

P Ihm Ai>Ttlv Uomn^ by Ph%tp% m6 Austin 

• YcHtr yyftct lllfht. bv Albtrtt and Cmoos 

* Afftln^ Yowflf. by §omr and loMr 

Pratmt Sattlon 8 goals and ovarvlaw and hava i^rtlclpants 
shara thair aMpactatlons, Usa participant Input as a gulda 
for sassion dtractlon and oMMiplat. 



OBJKtlVM ii 



and ''MBMtivm'^ into thair paraonai ii 
aituationa and tttmliniB that accoapany thmm b0hM¥ion. 



*iioft-»aaaartiva#" "aggraaaiva^ ' 



INTRODUCTION TO ASSERTI VENESS 



filva tha Hlnl*tactura ''Introduction to Assart I vanass*' to da-^ 
f Ina tarM and concaptSp using tha Transparanclas 'W Inl* 
tlonsp'' ''lahavior Oascrlptort/* and 'toaiponants of Assartlva 
lahavlor/' 
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Slgn^lfi shaat 
Haaa tags 
Chslbbosrd 
NMtprlnt 
Mssklnt taps 
Narkars 
Ovarliasd 
projactar 



Patt«r ultii 
Sctflofi I gosls 
mi avarvIsM 



A^^f tl¥f<cy 
TMaSPMCNCV 

labudfiT 

Caaaotiyits of 
AltiftlYt 



m 

to 



Nav« p^tlclpants lMa«lM th«n«lvM In Mch type of tltua* 
tlon and than kralnttonii th« ««etleM antf fMlln^t that ac- 
napany aach ttata (npn-a««artlva, attartlva, and aaaraaaiva) 
Mcord partlelpanta* ra^wnaaa pn th« ehalkb^rd. 



nttieipuu will Mbl« to writ* 't* 
eomntien of Workalmmta, 



9—0 M 



urad 



DEVELOPING ASSERTIVE . ... . . 

CONNUNICATION m ' »««n»-l.«etara "'I' Nasaagas/' uaing tha Transparancy. 



nt l-fHelpanta Into smII 

«i flroupt and hava tha« cooplata tha Wbrkthaat. 



ASSERT I Vt: ( ONPLINENTS 
AND CRITICISM 
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0 facilltata a larga group discussion and sharing of raiponsas. 



(xuwerxva # j 



III frntUeipmntM win ^ aMa to ajifiy aMartivmoaa akillt whil* 
»W giripg and rm^mii^ing eomplimuif and eritieiam. 



eiva tha Nlnl-Lactura "Giving and ftacalvlng (foopi ioants.*' and 
hava participants thara thair paraonal parcaptlons and ax- 
par I ancM. 
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filva tha NInl-Lactura ••Clvlng and Kasponding to CrltlciSM." 
Explain and giva axaoplas of how to raspond to crItlcIsM 
without baeoMing disablad. Usa tha Transparanelas, and ra- 
spond to group quastlons and concarns as approprlata. 



SELECT OPTION jjj U\*ct from th« folloMlng optientt 



PROCESS EVALUATION 
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Option U At a cUtt or In a foM largo groMpt^ participants 
•hOMl4 bralnttoni tltuatlont or uto tho Uorkthtet **Atfortlvo« 
nott Rolo*Play Situations" for application and practice of 
giving and responding to crltlclM. 

Divide participants Into groups of thraa. Hava oach group 
dhoosa ona or tm situations to rola play* Hava two group 
MM^ars rola play aach situation^ nfith tha third parson son* 
Itoring* Than hava ttop ravarsa rolas* 

Facllltata a larga group sharing of tha rola*playlng activ 

Ity. 



botlon 2 : Explain tho Uorkshoot 'DESC Script," and anphaslia 
it^.usa in conflict situations* Provide an aMampla, using 
tha abrlisheet as a guide* Use the Transparency to Illustrate* 

\ 

Bl'^idf participants in pairs and have each pair fill in the 
Wbrkshaet» choosing an appropriate situation frosi thetr per- 
sonal or professional experience related to the Issue of sex 
equity* 

Facilitate a large group sharing of responses* 



Conduct a process evaluation of the session^ using the '*Fro- 
cess Evaluation Pons." 






^^oansgssTt 

Assert! 



WftMSNIETi 
DISC UrUt 



mc <krl*t 



MSCSSNCNT 
imTMMCMTt 
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MINI-LECTURB: INTRODUCTION TO ASSERTIVENESS 



This Hini'Lecture provides basic Information regarding the philosophy, value, 
and learning process for developing assertive behavior. 



PHILOSOPHY AHD VALUE AssertlveMSS training provides a framework for looking at behavior, Uslitg 

this fran^porlc, an Individual can looic at personal behavior, analyze prob* 
lent situations, and Identify behaviors that are no longer functional or af* 
iectlve. 

Assertlveness training Is based on the belief that when a person values 
others and communicates In an honest and direct way, she or he can: 

■ Maintain self'-respect by taking responsibility for her or his own feel* 
ings, needs and actions. 

■ Improve interpersonal relationships by letting others know where they 
stand. 

■ Increase her or his ability to make choices about personal behavior In a 
given situation (Improve personal power), 

■ Increase the likelihood of reaching goals {self -confidence Increases 
with more success experiences). 



BECOMING ASSERTIVE Assertlveness training Involves learning new terms and skills through prac* 

tice and perseverance. Role-playing, or assertlveness practice In a group. 
Is an effective way to develop new assertive behavior. 'It Is difficult to 
respond assertively In a situation where there are strong feelings or the 
stakes are high. 

Behavior change also requires time and introspection. You can't become a 
new person overflight, and looking at your own behavior Is difficult, but 
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the payoff Is high, ftamonber th«t when you change, It can bei ehraatening : 
to those arounid you. They may raaiat the "hew*' you and attempt to change ^ 
you back to the way you were. 

Understanding the terms non-assertive, aggressive, and assertive Is an •$< 
sentlal first step In becoming assertive and standing up for. your own 
rights. 



[Use the Transparencies "Definitions," "Behavior Descriptors," and ^'Compo* 
nents of Assertive Behavior."] 

■ Mon-aMartive: riot recognizing or expressing personal needs, wants or j 
desires; allowing others to choose for you; seldom achieving your goal; | 
denying responsibility for your own actions, it results In aM^drnd^l 1 

and inhibition. 

■ Aggreaaivei expressing personal desires, values, and needs while violet**' 
Ing the rights of others; accomplishing your goal at others' expense. 

it results In feelings of temporary satisfaction and guilt. 

■ Assertive:, recognizing and expressing personal wants, values, needs, 
and feelings without violating the rights and feelings of others; choos- 
ing how to act in a given situation; usually achieving your goal; creatliH 
a win-win situation. This results In seif-enhancenent and aalf^raapmot. 



AN EXAMPLE: DINING OUT 

Mr. A and Ms. B are at dinner In a moderately expensive restaurant. Mr. A 
has ordered a rare Steele, but when the Steele Is served, Mr. A finds It to 
be very well done, contrary to his order. He can respond In one of three 

ways: 

■ NON-ASSERTIVE: Mr. A grumbles to Ms. B about the "burned" meat, and 
states that he won't patronize this restaurant In the future. He says 
nothing to the waitress, responding "Flnel" to her Inquiry, "is every- 
thing all right?" His dinner and evening are highly unsetlsfactory, and 
he feels guilty for having talcen no ectlon. Both Mr. A's end Ms. B's 
estimates of Mr. A are defleted by the experience. 
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AGGRESSIVE: Hr. A angrily summons the waitress to the table. He berates 
her loudly and unfairly for not complying with His order. ^\% actions 
ridicule the waitress and embarrass Hs. B. He demands and receives 
another steak, this one more to his liking. He feels In control of the 
situation, but Hs. B's embarrassment creates friction between them and 
spoils their evening. The waitress Is humiliated and angry, and loses 
her poise for the rest of the evening. 

ASSEKTIVE: Hr. A motions the'waltress to his table. Noting that he had 
ordered a rare steak, he shows her the well-done meat, asking politely 
but firmly that it be returned to the kitchen and replaced with the rare- 
cooked steak he originally requested. The waitress apologizes for the 
error, and returns shortly with a rare steak. Both Hr. A and Hs. B enjoy 
dinner, tip accordingly, and Hr. A feels satisfied with himself. The 
waitress is pleased with a satisfied customer and an adequate tip. 
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DEFINITIONS 



NON-ASSERTIVE 
AGGRESSIVE 
ASSERTIVE 



not recognizing or expressing personal needs* wants* or 
des I res 

expressing personal desires* values* and needs while 
violating the rights of others 

recognizing and expressing personal wants* values* needs* 
and feel I ngs without violating the rights and feelings of 
others 
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BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTORS 



NON-ASSERTIVE 
(as actor) 

self-denying 



Inhibited 
hurt, anxious 



allows others to 
choose for her/ 
him 

does not achieve 
desired goal 



(as acted upon) 

gui Ity or angry 

depreciates 
actor 

achieves desired 
goal at actor's 
expense 



AGGRESSIVE 
(as actor) 

self -enhancing 
at expense of 
another 

expressive 

depreciates 
others 

chooses for 
others 



achieves desired 
goal by hurting 
others 

(as acted upon) 

self-denying 

hurt, defensive, 
humiliated 

does not achieve 
desired goal 



ASSERTIVE 
(as actor) 

self-enhancing 

ejjipressive . 

feels good about 
self 

chooses for self 

may achieve 
desired goal 

(as acted upon^ 
self-enhancing 
expressive 

may achieve 
desired goal 
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COMPONENTS OF ASSERTIVE BEHAVIOR 



- BODY LANGUAGE 

eye contact 
facfal expression 
gestures 

- VOICE 

volume 

quality 

tone 

inflection 

- TIMING 

- CONTENT 
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MINI'LEeTURE: "I" MESSAQES 



1 



This HIni-Lecture provides a definition and bacl^ground Information regarding 
the use of the assertive "I" message. 



RATIONALE FOR USAGE An "I" message is used to establish and maintain close and honest Inter- 
personal relationships. It facilitates cooperation and open ooomujiic^tioli. 
An "i" message communicates personal feelings and experiences (positive 
and negative) and states the effect another's behavior has oh you. "I" 
messages do not Judge or interpret another's behavior, nor do they place 
blame on another. They are less likely provoke resistance because they 
relate your perception of fact rather tbm stating your evaluation. 

The "I" message response is also ef f ect iv« when you are communicating pos- 
itive feelings. It affirms or supports w? thout evaluating— for example, 
"I really like the colors in your picture" Instead of "You're such a good 
artist." 



"YOU" MESSAGE On the other hand, a "you" message is a direct attac* on another's behav- 
ior, and usually throws the other person into a defensive position, making 
her or him less free to listen to your statement. For example, if someone 
constantly interrupts you, the "you" message response might be "You always 
interrupt me," or "You're rude," attacking and causing the other person to 
take the defensive. The "I" message response might be, "When I am Inter- 
rupted, I find it difficult to get my work done, and I get irritated," de- 
scribing behavior and explaining the effect a behavior has had on you; the 
other person cannot deny your perceptions or feelings. 

FRAMEWORK It's Important to have a frameifork or model when learning new behaviors. 

This model can serve as a guide to learn the assertive "I" message, [Use 
the Transparency.] 
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MODEL: ftrhen ■ (d«tcrlbt th« behavior), tbmn 

give the effects of the behavior on you), end I faei 
(state your own feelings). 
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"r MESSAGE MODEL 

WHEN ... (describe the behavior), 

THEN . . . (give the effects of the behavior on you), 

AND i FEEL . . . (state your own feelings). 
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The "I" message Is used to establish and maintain close 
and honest interpersonal relationships. Open communica- 
tion and cooperation are enhanced because the speaker 
assumes the responsibility for stating how a situation 
affects her or him, rather than blaming someone else. 



INSTRUCTIONS z Complete the aituationa below by writing an "I* message. 
Use the following model and example m guides. 

MODEL: When . . . (describe the behavior), then . . . (givfe the effects 

of the behavior on you), and i feel . . . (state your own feelings). 

EXAMPLE: You have a friend who tallts continuously and drives you crazyl 

You say: When you talic without stopping, then I don't get a 
chance to say anything and I feel frustrated and left out of the 
conversation. 

1. A person you live with leaves the idtchen in a mess constantly. 
You say: 



2. You're trying to get some worit done, and a co-worker (neighbor) keeps 
Interrupting you. You say: 
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"i** Hessages/page 2 



3 



. A friend borrows an object that you value and doesn't return it. 
You say: 



k. You are on your way home from a party where your partner told a sexist 
story. You say: 



5* You and a friend agree to go to a movie together. After the movie the 
friend complains that It was awful, that he or she didn't want to go 



to it in the first place, and 
boring. You say: 



that it's your fault the evening was 



6. A person has agreed to share an important project with you and then 
does not follow through. You say: 
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MINI'LECTURe QIVINQ AND RECBIVINQ COMPUMENTS 



This Hlnl-Lecture provides background Information on compliments and how to 
give and receive them assertively. 



ASSERTIVE COMMUNICATION Individuals give and receive compliments In ways that are often dysfunc- 
tional. In other words, communication systems do not always enhance rela- 
tionshipst but often tend to make things worse. There are ways to learn 
to deal with compirments assertively. We will consider some aspects of 
dysfunctional responses (often socialized), as well as positive, assertive 
responses. 



GIVING COMPLIMENTS An assertive person regards compliments as sincere, specific expressions 

of appreciation and avoids false flattery or Inappropriate statements used 
to cover up negative or Inadequate feelings. You can learn to give sin- 
cere compliments by using both verbal and non-verbal messages (a warm 
touch, a smile, nod, wink, okay sign, pat on hand or back, etc.). When 
giving a compliment, remember to be honest and specific. Describe the 
other person's actions and state how you feeI~for example, "I really 
liked the way you said no when that salesperson was pressuring you to buy 
that appliance," instead of "You're great!" The more Information you can 
give others about their behavior, the more helpful and appreciated the In- 
formation wl 1 1 be. * 



RECEIVING COMPLIMENTS Many of us have been programmed to respond to compliments with a humble de- 
nial of protest and embarrassment. This type of response can make the com- 
pl Imenter feel uneasy or put down and negates a sincere expression. The 
following are assertive ways to receive a compliment. 

■ Accept and enjoy a compliment and do not be concerned about the motives 

behind It. (One could ponder motives at length and miss enjoyment of 

the compl Iment. ) 
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■ Acknowledge the compliment, either verbally or non-verbal ly. 

■ Give free information regarding your fo<$lings about the compliment, sc 
that the sender knows its meaning to you. 

■ Don't feel obligated to give a compliment In return for one; just ac* 
knowledge the message. 
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MINI-LECTURE: QIVINQ AND RESPONDINO TO CRITICISM 



This MInl-Lecture outlines suggested assertlveness skills for giving and respond- 
ing to criticism without becoming disabled. 



ASPECTS OF CRITICISM Giving and responding to criticism are difficult for most Individuals. 

There are two basic aspects of criticism that may account for this. First 
Is the fear of rejection and second Is the element of surprise. 



FEAR OF REJECTION Criticism threatens our need to be liked and accepted, and often causes us 

to Inhibit our actions. We fear people won't like us If we criticize them 
or, If criticized, we feel people do not like us personally. By learning 
some assertive responses and approaches to criticism, we c!!.i prepare, en- 
abling ourselves to evaluate criticism more effectively, and establishing 
respect with others. 



ELEMENT OF SURPRISE The element of surprise is the other factor that makes It difficult to 

deal with criticism. When critical statements are not expected, they 
catch us off balance and can cause hurt and embarrassment. To overcome 
our fear of criticism and to cope with the surprise element, it is neces- 
sary to desensitize ourselves. First, we will look at our own strengths 
and weaknesses. An easy way to do this is to make a list of your positive 
and negative qualities. Second, we will prepare for different types of 
criticism and learn some effective, self-confident responses. This pro- 
vides us With choices about how to respond and gives us a method by which 
we can make more clearly defined decisions about whether or not we want to 
change. As we become more confident. It becomes easier to look at and 
share faults with others without feeling rejected. It's Important to re- 
member that ideas and behaviors are rejected, and not people. 
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TYPES OF CRITICISN Criticism can fall Into one of three categories: 
AND RESPONSES 

(1) unrealistic criticisms 

(2) put-doMns 

(3) valid criticisms. 

[Use the Transparency "Types of Criticism and Responses."] 

■ An unrealistic criticism Is a statement that Is tot)ei1ly Invalid and ex* 
aggerated. The best response to this type of criticism Is to contradict 
it openiy. 

For example: Speaker: "You're a lazy bum." 

Responder: "I don't agree. I have worked hsrd and I want 
to rest." 

■ A put-down Is a patronizing insult rather than a legitimate criticism, 
but It may contain an element of truth. 

There are two effective responses to this type of criticism: (I) use 
humor and/or (2) state your feelings using an "I" message. 

For example: Speaker: "It's nice you have time to rest while the rest 

of us are still working." 
Responder: (Humor) "I supervise better from a prone po- 
sition." 

("I" message) "I feel put down by that remark." 

■ A valid criticism Is a realistic statement made in a straightforward way* 
It can provide helpful information about the effects of our actions on 
others. 

The assertive response is to acknowledge the criticism as valid and per* 
haps add a statement that you're aware of the problem and are working to 
change it. 

For example: Speaker: "1 get irritated when you rest and the rest of 

us have to do your share of the work." 
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Responder: "I can see that It's annoying for you. Hy syt* 
tern seems to require a lot of rest lately » and 
i am concerned about that." 



RESPONDING TO CRITiCISH Here are some dysfunctional ways of responding to criticism. When they are 

used, effective communication stops. 

[Use the Transparency "Responding to Criticism (A)."] 

■ Reverse attack: Criticize right back» attacking the other person with • 
critical stateiMnt. This Is a defensive action, which accelerates con- 
flict. 

■ Apologize: Accept the fault without cause. This Is not a sincere apol- 
ogy but a non-assertlve statement used to accept blame and avoid confron- 
tation. 

■ Ignore or divert: Pretend not to hear, or change the subject to avoid . 
confrontation. 

■ Excuse and explain: Offer excuses and detailed explanations to ratio- 
nalize your actions. 

■ withdraw, clam up, or cry: Avoid confrontation with non-assertive tac- 
tics. 

[Give examples or have participants give some.] 

Below are some responses that are not dysfunctional but ego-supportive, 
which will assist you In responding to criticism without becoming disabled. 
Tiiey will also help you maintain your balance while the surprise factor Is 
operating: 

[Use the Transparency "Responding to Criticism (B)."] 

■ "Tell me more about that," or "Please be more specific." 

■ "Any suggestions?" or "How would you like me to change?" 

■ "How does that bother you?" 
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■ "Thanks for your opinion." 

■ "That may be true; I agree." 

■ "I don't agree, I am not . . ." 

■ "I would like to thtnk about that and get back to you later." 

■ "Yes, that's a problem for me, and I'm working on It." 

• "When you say that, I feel . . ." (acknowledge your feelings). 

GIVING CRITICISM Giving criticism, like responding to criticism, calls for the same pr In- . 

c I pies of honesty, specificity, and expression of feelings. Check whether 
your message Is unrealistic, a put-down, or a Valid statement. If the 
criticism Is a valid one, the "I" message format Is most effective, as It 
Is less likely to create defenslveness In the other person. 

(If you wish, use the Transparency "'I' Message Model," presented In an 
earlier Mlnl*'Lecture In this session.] 

Use the following as a guide when giving criticism: 

■ Clarify or describe the behavior. 

■ Give specific examples^'B particular time or place. 

■ State your feelings about the behavior or situation. 

For example: "When we make arrangements to meet at 6:00 P.M. and you ar- 
rive 20 minutes late, ! get annoyed and angry." 
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TYPES OF CRITICISM AND RESPONSES 



CRITICISM RESPONSE 

Unrealistic criticism Open contradiction 

Put-down Humor 

Statement of feelings 

Valid criticism Acknowledgment 
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RESPONDING TO CRITICISM (A) 



DYSrUNCTIONAL RESPONSES 

Reverse the attack 
Apologize 
Ignore or divert 
Excluse and explain 
Withdraw, clam up or cry 
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RESPONDING TO CRITICISM (B) 



"Tell me more about that," or "Please be more specific." 
*'Any suggestions?" or "How would you I ilce me to change?" 
"How does that bother you?" 
"Thanlts for your opinion." 
"That may be true; I agree." 
"I don't agree, i am not . . ." 

"I would lilce to thinic about that and get bacl( to you later." 

"Yes, that's problem for me, and I'm worlcing on It." 

"When you say that, I feel . . ." (acknowledge your feelings). 



EGO-SUPPORTIVE RESPONSES 
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ASSERTIVENESS ROLE-PLAY SITUATIONS 



Adapted from materials In the Project Awareness 
Training Manual . 



INSTRUCTIONS: Use the following role^play situations to practice and per- 
fect assertiveness skills, 



GROUP 1 

a. On an elementary school pUyground, a girl Is being chased by several 
boys who are taunting her by trying to lift her skirt up. You are the 
teacher she runs to, crying, to tell about this. Before you have a 
chance to respond, another teacher says to the girl, "If you didn't 
tease the boys, they wouldn't chase you." 

b. You see a 12-year-old boy hurt himself and begin to cry. A teacher 
you are with tells the boy to "stop crying and act like a man."' 

c. In the teachers' lunchroom, the subject of women's liberation comes up. 
After the Initial Jokes, someone says, "Those Libbers are Just putting 
down women by rejecting their natural— and needed— role as wives and 
mothers." 

d. As a i»0-year-old woman, you've decided to go back to the university 
for your teaching certificate. Your teenage children say, "Oh, Mom, 
don't be silly; you're too old." 
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Assertlveness Role-Play Situations/page 2 

GROUP 2 

a. Your school hires a male secretary. You hear some students making fun 
of him. bet he does all the cooking and cleaning for hts family, 
too," they say. 

b. At a workshop discussing racism and sexism, some of the people say, 
"The real problem In our society is racism. Sexism Is Just foaglna 
the Issue." v »s* si 

c. You watch another teacher settle a verbal battle between a girl and a 
boy by separating them. The teacher later tells you that she can't 
stand the coi^tant bickering and name-calling between the boys and 
girls. Then' she shrugs and says, "This Is just a stage they're going 
through. It's natural for nine-year-old girls and boys to hate each 
other." 

d. As a high school senior, you've heard of a construction trades appren- 
ticeship program for women and you decide to apply. You tell your 
math teacher and he Jokes, "Oh, you'll look cute In a hard hat." 

GROUP 3 

a. You arc told by another woman that her husband (who Is a Junior high 
school principal) didn't hire you to teach because "those kids need a 
man to control them." 

b. As a teacher, you read aloud your school 's morning bulletin to your 
homeroom class. The bulletin contains a, statement that. In accordance 
with a new district policy, schools are encouraged to have male cheer- 
leaders for women's teams. Your announcement is met with loud laughter 
and Jeers by the males present. 

c. Your daughter, Mel-LIn, who has always received the highest grades In 
school, gets somewhat lower grades when she begins to play varsity 
basketball. "We had such high expectations of Hel-Lln's academic 

'J 4 4 achievement," the school advisor tells you. "This sports Image really 

^^'i doesn't fit her." 
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d. One of the boys In your school has enrolled In a modern dance class. 
You hear some students calling him a "queer" ("femme," "fag") behind 
his back. 

GROUP k 

a. After hearlr.g some put-downs, you decide to defend the women's rights 
movement. You answer two charges; then someone says, "Oh, you're one 
of then!" 

b. You and another teacher are standing on the playground. Beth and Tom, 
two seven-year-olds, go racing by. The other teacher says to you, 
"That Bethl i wish she'd stop acting like a boy." 

c. You are discussing Yolanda, a student from a migrant family, with the 
school psychologist. "$he told me she wants to be a teacher when she 
grows up," the psychologist says. "But you know those Mexicans, 
they're always moving around and never amount to anything." How do 
you respond? 

d. As you are walking down the hall, you overhear the science teacher 
(male) scolding some disruptive boys in his class (which is mostly 
male) for "acting like a bunch of girls. . . . That's all you are . . 
a bunch of girls." 

GROUP 5 

a. After reading a chapter in your social studies book about how Columbus 
"discovered" America, some of the students in your fifth-grade class 
start to call Patricia, a Native American, "Pocahontas." She complains 
about this. 

b. You are standing in a group with a male teacher. A female student 
wearing a new outfit passes by. The male teacher says, "Wow! Aren't 
you a knockout today. You're one foxy chick." The female student 
looks at him coldly and walks away. He turns to you and says, "Well, 
what's with her?" 
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d. 



mother and never sees his dad." 



should I 
Just his 



a doctor' IZ'uZl'lo =o„' S.rb."::^?„^7"r':" "?.r"?!™'? 



GROUP 6 



b. 



d. 
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H'-fL!"? S""""" «"«' ''""ar results on vocational 

sJe%rs::ps"rH. ^;tr::d"sCrts't'r^ "^^^ 

You are talking with the school secretary about how olrls' soorts uro- 
grams get so much less attention and moniy than b^s? You «DUIn 

to dHl tI' *° "ut there was no opplrtunltj for^u 

to do so. The^secretary says, "But Babe Dldrlkson mlde It HS'sJ^rt^- 



to do so 
why couldn' 
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GROUP 7 

a. Another teac{ -r tells you that Joan, one of your students, wants to 
become a doctor. The teacher Is skeptical because "people who come 
from poor families like Joan's never have enough Initiative— or 
persistence." 

b. in a work awareness course, you inform students that nine out of ten 
girls can expect to work outside their homes at some time during their 
adult lives. A young woman In the class says she plans to be a full- 
time wife and mother. 

c. Your 16-year-old daughter tells you, "But Mom and Dad,* If I do a1 1 that 
work for my report, the boys will think I'm too smart." 

d. Six-year-old Victor suddenly, impulsively, hugs you, his teacher, and 
you hug him in return. \The other boys in the class start Jeering, 
'victor loves the teacherv Victor loves the teacher." Victor leaps on 
one of the taunting boys. Wrestling and punching. 



GROUP 8 

a. You are coaching a group of boys who are playing baseball. Two girls 
are standing around watching wistfully. You call out, "Don't you girls 
want to play too?" "No!" shout the boys, "we don't want them . . . 
they're no good." 

b. You have just been named head of your department. A man who Expected 
to get the job approaches you and says, "The only reason you were ap- 
pointed is that you are a woman and the district needs to fulfill its 
affirmative action program." 

c. Your daughter, Keiko, an eighth-grader In a mostly white school, uses 

a Japanese lantern theme in her campaign signs for president of student 
government. Her teacher tells you that Keiko writes so neatly that she 
would be better as secretary of student government. The teacher also 
tells you that Keiko shouldn't use the Japanese lantern theme~"She 
doesn't want to set herself apart from the other children, does she?" 
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DESC SCRIPT* 



Reprinted with permission from Asserting Yourself , 
by Sharon Bower and Gordon BowerT Reading, Mass.: 
Add! son-Wesley, 1976. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Choose a conflict situation to use the DESC Script model. 

In the four 'spaces below, write Mhat you would say to the 
other person. One or two sentences for each step are suf- 
ficient. 



£ ESCRIBE the other person's behavior objectively to him or her.. 



£ XPRESS your feelings to the other person in a positive way. 



S^ PECIFY one or two behavior changes you would I Sice the person to make. 
Ask for agreement I 



£ ONSEQUENCES: Tell what you can do for the other person If the agreement 

to change is kt,pt {positive consequences). 



if necessary, tell the person what you will do if the 
agreement is not kept (negative conseguences) . 
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RULES FOR ASSERTIVE DESC SCRIPTS 



PURPOSE: The DESC Script Is used to negotiate for positive change In con- 
flict situations. This approach provides a frameviork for analyzing con- 
flict, determining your needs and rights, proposing a resolution, and 
negotiating for change. 



00 DO NOT 

£ ESCRIBE Describe the other person's Describe your emotional re- 

*" behavior objectively. 

Use concrete terms. 
Describe a specific time 
and place, and the fre 
quency of the action. 
Describe thie action. 



action to It. 
Use abstract, vague terms. 
Generalize for "all the 
time." 

Guess at or Infer motives 
or goals. 



£ XPRESS Express your feelings. 

" Express them calmly. 

State feelings In a pos- 
itive manner, as relat- 
ing to a goal to be 
achieved. 
Direct yourself to the 
specific offending be- 
havior, not to the 
whole person. 



Deny your feelings. 

Unleash emotional outbursts. 

State feelings negatively, 
making a put-down or at- 
tack. 

Attack the entire character 
of the person. 
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S PEC I FY 



C ONSEQUENCES 
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DO 

Ask expl Icltly for a 
change In behavior. 

Request a smalt change. 

Request only one or two 
changes at one time. 

Specify the concrete ac- 
tions you want to see 
stopped, and those you 
want to see performed. 

Take account of whether 
the other can meet your 
request without suffer- 
ing large losses. 

Specify (If appropriate) 
what behavior you are 
wi 1 1 Ing to change to 
make the agreement. 



Hake the consequences ex- 
pl Iclt. 

Give a positive reward for 
change In the desired 
dl rectlon. 

Select something that Is 
desirable and reinforc- 
ing to the other person. 

Select a reward that is 
big enough to maintain 
the behavior change. 

Select a punishment of a 
magnitude that "fits 
the crime" of refusing 
to change behavior. 

Select a punishment that 
you are actually willing 
to carry out. 



DO NOT 

Merely Imply that you'd 

like a change. 
Ask for too large a change. 
Ask for too many changes. 

Ask for changes In nebulous 
traits or qualities. 



Ignore the other's needs 
or ask only for your sat- 
isfaction. 

Consider that only the 
other person has to 
change. 



Be ashamed to talk about 
rewards and penalties. 

Give only punishments for 
lack of change. 

Select something that only 
you might find rewarding. 

Offer a reward you can't 
or won't del Iver. 

Make exaggerated threats. 



Use unrealistic threats or 
self-defeating punishment. 
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D ESCRIBE the other person's behavior objectively to her or him. 

E XPRESS your feelings to the other person In a positive way. 

PECIFY one or two behavior changes you would like the person to make. 
Ask for agreement! 

C ONSEQUENCES: Tell what you can do for the other person If the agreement 
" to change Is kept (positive consequences). 

If necessary, tell the person what you will do If the 
agreement Is not kept (negative consequences). 



*RcprInted by permission from Asserting Yourself , by Sharon Bower and 
Gordon Bower. Reading, Mass. : Add I son-Wes 1 ey , 1976. 
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